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FOREWORD 


Tue following chapters are true biography. They 
embody the principles and beliefs of a priest who 
carried them into action. Only the setting has been 
slightly altered from the original, in order to con- 
nect the incidents and give them consistency as a 
story. 

If the writer’s sentiments have been at different 
periods interwoven with those of his hero, it is be- 
cause he knew them to be part of the mind and 
heart of the friend whose intimate association he 
enjoyed for nearly forty years. To reveal the actual 
names would lack purpose; they being of purely local 
interest; and it might be displeasing to some who 
are still living. 
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PASTOR HALLOFT 


I. THE CALL 


Tuey lifted him on a stretcher. 

The two men who bore the muffled form moved in 
rhythmic tread, keeping step with the company, as 
it marched along between the rows of pointed poplars 
that lined the chaussée. Once they stopped, at the 
bidding of the surgeon who rode beside them, to 
tighten the bandage round the wounded man’s chest, 
where the blood was trickling down, and tracing the 
road with a dark thread. 

It came about in this way. A number of infantry 
regiments had been called out for the manceuvre. 
They had been on the march since shortly after two 
in the morning when the reveillé had roused them into 
line with knapsack and cloak. After leaving the 
field, late in the afternoon, they were suddenly com- 
manded to halt and form a carré. ‘The movement 
was executed by one of those rapid evolutions in 
which the soldiers, breaking into a quickstep, sepa- 
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’ rate, single file, to make a square for the protection 
of the baggage train that follows them. It was a 
military exercise frequently practised by Napoleon 
in his Egyptian campaign, and calculated to defend 
the munition wagons against the marauding attacks 
of the Bedouins in the ambushes of the desert. 

The unexpected turn, as the men took their posi- 
tions while on the run, caused one of them to stumble. 
As he fell, the butt-end of his gun struck the ground, 
and the soldier behind him, leaping upon the point 
of the exposed bayonet, was spitted through breast 
and shoulder. 

Although in pain, the unfortunate infantry man had 
remained conscious. The one dread that now pos- 
sessed him was the thought that he might die without 
a priest, before reaching the military hospital. 


His life up to the time when he had joined the 
Federate army had been that of a university student 
in the law department. A breach of discipline which 
was construed into opposition to the provost, caused 
his dismissal from the school. In a moment of adven- 
turous indecision how to repair his fault he had crossed 
the border and enlisted in the Swiss army. ‘The 
recent accident had turned his thoughts to the future, 
with forebodings of possible evil from which there 
was no escaping. What, if he should die; die un- 
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shriven, and his past unatoned? If God gave him 
further life he would abandon pleasure and ambition 
of earthly success—would enter a monastery, and let 
jurisprudence go. 

So he vowed in his heart. 


After weeks of pain, fever, doubt, the chief surgeon 
of the hospital came one day with the regular staff 
physician. He examined, probed, listened. There 
was a lengthy consultation with the assistant; then 
he returned and smiled: “You may get up.” It 
seemed that the rent in the right lung was healing. 
Our friend was saved. 

During the latter period of convalescence the 
patient was transferred to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment; for the officials of the hospital had dis- 
covered that their refugee possessed some talents of 
possible value to the army. It needed heads more 
than arms and legs. He worked periodically at ac- 
counts; and the grey-headed captain who did the 
auditing now and then growled his approval. This 
meant, as some said, promotion for the invalid when 
the time came. 

But Halloft had no mind to remain, though he kept 
his own counsel. He was willing and anxious to 
enlist in another militia. The question was, would 
he get the opportunity? He had consulted a Capuchin 
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Father in the hospital. The priest had told him to 
pray and wait, until he was perfectly well. The ex- 
ercises of the religious life required health and strength. 
If God wanted him in the Order, He would give him 
both. 

Not long after this, young Halloft received a com- 
munication from a friend, a former schoolmate, who 
told him that he was going to America shortly. He 
had met a foreign bishop who wanted candidates for 
the missions in his country, where a dearth of priests 
was greatly felt on account of the rapid increase of 
immigration. They were to leave in a couple of 
weeks; and he bade the companion of his college 
days “‘Good bye,” hoping they would meet again 
some day. 

Halloft thought over the matter. A few days 
later he got leave of absence to visit his former home. 
After an anxious journey through the Savoy he 
reached the parental roof in safety, told his father and 
mother that he was about to sail to America, and ob- 
tained passage on the same steamer that was to carry 
his friend to the United States. 


On the vessel he met the bishop under whose pro- 
tection travelled the young schoolmate and another 
candidate for Holy Orders. Halloft had no definite 
destination. When he opened his mind to the Amer- 
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ican prelate the latter invited him to join the two 
students who had attached themselves to his diocese. 
Halloft wanted to be a missionary, intending to enter 
some religious order. His dreams were of the Indians, 
of possible martyrdom, though he did not speak of it. 
His intense nature, which had got him into trouble 
at the university, craved for the heroic. 

The bishop listened, understood, and _ smiled. 
There were Indians in his diocese; they were white 
Indians; but color did not matter in a task of saving 
souls. By way of compensation there were blacks 
whose moral life needed bleaching in the sunlight of 
sacramental grace. They had ‘‘buried the hatchet” 
since the Abolition days; and now preferred music 
and minstrelsy, which they somehow found in religion. 
Moreover, there were Halloft’s own countrymen who, 
like himself, had left their homes, and who were hun- 
gering for the bread of life. The bishop had a semi- 
nary, and was ready to defray all expenses of the can- 
didates until the time of ordination. 

The proposal seemed so manifestly a providential 
solution of the difficulties, which under the circum- 
stances confronted the young man, that he accepted 
it, still hoping that he might have opportunity to use 
his energies in the exercise of heroic deeds for the good 
of his fellows. Halloft had studied philosophy, for 
which he had a taste, as a preparation for the Law. 
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To enter the priesthood he needed to complete a 
course of Moral and Dogmatic Theology, which 
ordinarily at that time covered three years. 


For a year and a half he kept up. Then his health 
gave way, and he was forced to seek rest and relief in 
the country. The seminary accommodations were 
unfavorable to protracted study for delicate consti- 
tutions. Though the building was large compared to 
ordinary dwelling houses in a city, it had to accom- 
modate the faculty, allow room for class halls, chapel 
refectory, and offices. Groups of the senior students 
had separate apartments, but the remainder—some 
twenty or more—were huddled in a dormitory, with 
low ceilings and narrow windows. Here they lounged 
and smoked and slept, when not at their studies or 
class-work. There was a yard, brick-paved, for 
occasional handball exercise. All around were city 
dwellings. It was reported that, out of every forty, 
ten or twelve left the place with the germs of con- 
sumption, if they left it alive. Halloft had applied 
himself strenuously; and the breakdown was no sur- 
prise to those who had watched him. But a. good 
native constitution gave him confidence; and under 
the kindly freedom which he enjoyed in the home of 
the parish priest of Haydockton, who came from the 
same district in the old country, and who had himself 
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struggled through hard times in his adopted father- 
land, health and strength, and with these the old 
energy, were returning. He so reported to the rector 
of the seminary after an absence of only a few weeks. 

In the following spring there was an ordination. 
The call had been made; and among those called was 
Halloft. Not that it was really his turn. It seems 
that there had been a consultation between the rector 
and the members of the faculty, and they had reported 
favorably to the bishop about the young theologian’s 
fitness, his character, and the likelihood of his doing 
good work on the mission which was crying for help. 
They agreed in the belief that the invalid would make 
up, as opportunity allowed, for what was wanting to 
complete the full course of theology. One of the pro- 
fessors had suggested that the Apostles hardly knew 
as much of scientific theology as this candidate for 
Orders, who was likely to put in enough prayer and 
zeal to make the graces of the Pentecostal act effective. 

Accordingly the message went out to him to return 
at once to the seminary for Sacred Orders. The 
summons, however, was slow to reach him. Hay- 
dockton was some thirty miles from the railroad, and, 
with the limited postal service, the message was 
delayed on its way to the modest rectory on the hill- 
top beside the little church. 

When at length Halloft appeared at the seminary, 
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the retreat for the candidates had begun, and the 
minor ordinations were over. He was told that he was 
too late. That did not seem to disconcert him, for he 
went quietly to his room and fell in with the routine 
of the house. Late that night the rector called him 
and said that he had spoken with the bishop and per- 
suaded him to defer the final Orders for some days. 
Meanwhile Halloft was to get ready for the prepara- 
tory ordinations, so as to join the rest, at the end of 
the week. It was an altogether unusual procedure, 
but the needs of the diocese seemed to warrant it, 
and all things went well. 


II. FIRST MISTAKES 


THE newly ordained priest said his first Mass in 
one of the city churches. In the evening of the same 
day there was a gathering of the local clergy to do 
honor to the young neophyte. As the hours sped by, 
the fathers fell to chaffing each other in the fashion of 
good-natured camaraderie; and some one, as if to test 
the theological acumen of the newly ordained priest, 
thoughtlessly proposed a casus conscientie. ‘Though 
there was nothing to indicate the remotest intention 
of tampering with, or of minimizing the sacredness 
of the sigillum, since priests are justly sensitive on 
that subject, Halloft, in his untried zeal for a novel 
cause, took, or seemed to take, exception to a dis- 
cussion which, he thought, implied irreverent allusion 
to a sacred institution. As there had been no such 
idea in the minds of the others, the humorous 
darts were with increasing insistence levelled at his 
sensitiveness. Gradually the banter grew somewhat 
personal and offensive; and the offence was taken by 
a superior, whose self-esteem saw an insult in the 
apparent presumption of a younger member of the 
cloth over whom his position as well as his age gave 
him recognized ascendancy. 
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Whether it was the result of this regrettable dispu- 
tation, or because the bishop, who had heard of it, 
wished to try the temper of the young priest, the latter 
was unexpectedly assigned as curate to a pastor who, 
some thought, needed no assistant. The rector’s chief 
title to fame was his propensity to be unusually exact- 
ing with those over whom he was placed, although he 
was in every other respect exemplary. The new 
curate appeared in no wise troubled at what was de- 
signed to test his humility and patience. He accepted 
the appointment with the simplicity that character- 
ized his general conduct, and evidently meant to do 
his best. 

Not many weeks elapsed before the people in the 
town where Father Halloft was curate began to speak 
of his sermons. They noted his zeal in the confes- 
sional, his piety and his readiness to help the poor 
and the sick. One Sunday morning the papers re- 
ported the sensational story of a reputed miraculous 
cure wrought through the exorcism performed by 
the young priest. The subject or object of the miracle 
turned out to be an hysterical woman who had played 
on the junior priest’s confidence. 

If the incident did not wreck his reputation, it ex- 
posed him to the suspicion of both ridicule and mis- 
trust on the part of those whose good opinion must 
have been of value to him. Those of his confréres 
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who were sympathetically wise saw the matter in a 
kindlier light. Among them was the old bishop. He 
sent for Father Halloft, gave him a few words of 
counsel, and removed him to another charge. Here 
he was not merely to stand alone, but he would have. 
to deal with a contentious faction of men, whom only 
the authority of the Ordinary had been able to keep 
in check. 


The district over which Father Halloft was to be 
pastor included five separate localities. Three of 
these had their own buildings which served as churches. 
Of the remaining two the smaller congregation met for 
Mass at odd times in a private house. The other, 
which was the troublesome group, worshipped in the 
public school, of which one of the congregation was a 
supervisor; and he had instituted a system of trustees 
who, for no other reason than to emphasize their im- 
portance, sought to control and regulate the action of 
the priest sent to rule them. The bishop had said 
to Father Halloft: ‘“‘Proceed cautiously with these 
men. They will drag you into difficulties. If you 
apprehend trouble, come to me; but come before you 
get into it.” It was this parish which our young 
pastor later on chose as his headquarters, and where 
he found it possible to do most good. - 

Meanwhile he took up his residence in the basement 
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of a building that had been erected in one of the mis- 
sions to serve simultaneously as church, school, and 
rectory. Board was furnished him in the house of a 
Catholic section boss engaged on the nearby railroad. 
The latter was collector of revenues in the parish, 
acted as chief counsellor to the priest, and on Sundays 
figured as the main pillar of the church. He had no 
children, which fact allowed his wife to do the washing 
and mending for the pastor and for the altar. In this 
church Mass was celebrated every Sunday and holiday, 
and whenever the priest was at home during the week. 

After studying the conditions of the different local- 
ities Father Halloft soon made up his mind that the 
centre of his pastoral activity should be transferred to 
one of the places the location of which augured indus- 
trial development, and where there were business men 
wise enough to know that they should make efforts to 
have a Catholic church. The twenty or thirty families 
of the neighborhood who had retained the faith desired 
to have some sort of religious training for their chil- 
dren, which they themselves were unable or indisposed 
to impart. They had repeatedly begun work on 
what was to be a respectable stone church; had col- 
lected funds for it; and, under the management of the 
‘“‘trustees”’? elected in democratic fashion, they had 
expended something over a thousand dollars. A hole 
in the ground bore witness to their efforts. 
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The new priest urged them on to put up a frame 
church. This they did, peacefully, because he allowed 
them to think that the plan was their own, and that he 
was their servant—by privilege divine—on Sundays. 
The traditional contention with the pastor was thus 
confined to the trustees. When they got tired arguing 
with each other about their own preferred opinions, 
they appealed to the priest and asked him to take the 
matter in hand. This he promptly did by suggesting 
that they should also build a school. 
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More than a year had passed when I visited my 
friend. We had become acquainted first in the sem- 
inary, just as he was leaving it on the morning of his 
ordination to the priesthood. The master of cere- 
monies had said to him: ‘Here are your vestments; 
you have to carry them. ‘Take this alb. Where is 
your birettum?” Halloft had none. I stepped up 
to him and said: ‘‘Try this.”’ It fitted, and this inci- 
dent was the beginning of a friendship that grew with 
the years until we both had the constant feeling of 
brotherhood, though our respective spheres of activity 
were to remain in a sense widely apart. 


He had now altered his domicile. The parish with 
the hole in the ground when first he came to know it, 
had on closer examination offered the probability of 
greater development. The men who had thus far 
blocked the intentions of former visiting pastors were 
capable of proving a help to the priest by their intel- 
ligence and influence, if he could but gain and hold 
their good will. It would be profitable to all the mis- 
sions to have their aid, and he set his mind to win 
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control over them by courting their confidence, with- 
out surrender of principle. 

The following episode will show the type of men he 
had to deal with. 

It was during Christmas week. I was staying with 
Father Halloft. He wanted all his people in the dif- 
ferent missions to have Mass within the octave of the 
feast, and he had made arrangements accordingly. 
I was to remain in the Parish house—a little frame 
building off the main street where stood the church, 
some distance away—while he was making his rounds. 
One night or early in the morning there came a violent 
rap on the door, and a loud summons: 

“Sick call, Father; get up.” I arose promptly and 
went down, fearing it was a railroad or a mine acci- 
dent—common enough in that region. 

‘“‘Are you ready?” said the man. Then: “Get your 
oilstocks, and ritual, and follow me to the church to 
get the Blessed Sacrament. T’ll take care of you.” 

I followed my unknown instructor more like a lamb 
than like a shepherd, though not without a sense of 
resentment at his tone of superiority. He unlocked 
the church, opened the sacristy, gave me the taber- 
nacle key, and knelt down in front of the altar, hold- 
ing a lantern while I was placing the Sacred Species 
in the small pyx. That done, he arose, pointed to the 
door, and, following me, locked the church. Then in 
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a loud voice he began: Miserere mei, Deus, secundum, 
etc., all the way through the dark street, up the hill, 
ringing the while a little bell, and holding the lantern 
so that I could pick my steps. Here was my acolyte, 
some fifty or more years of age, saying the prayers 
which the Church had used for the service of the 
dying probably since the days of St. Augustine. 

When we reached the house of the sick man, my 
conductor led the way unceremoniously into the 
chamber. 

“The priest, with the Blessed Sacrament,” he an- 
nounced in a loud voice. ‘‘Kneel, all of ye!” 

Then he cleared a table, spread a white cloth which 
he took from the pocket of his overcoat, placed on it 
a crucifix and a taper, called for a glass of water, and 
offered me a little aspersory, saying: 

“It is bentt, Father; sprinkle.” 

I put down the Sacred Body of our Lord, knelt, 
and then blessed the room with the ‘‘benit”’ sprinkler. 

‘“‘Clear the room,”’ came the command; and with a 
gesture he had sent the women and children that 
crowded round the bed out of the place. They seemed 
to know him, and obeyed, in evident awe of his 
authority. 

Turning to me he commanded in similar fashion: 

‘“‘Now hear his confession, Father, and I’ll be back 
when you are through.” I did as I was told. 
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When the sick man had been duly shriven I opened 
the door. My friend drove in the people and made 
them kneel down in orderly array. He then began 
the Confiteor. 

On our return, as we walked briskly through the 
snow, I asked my strange acolyte where he had re- 
ceived his training. He told me that some twenty 
years ago he had left the Austrian army in which he 
had been an officer, to come to America, where he had 
shortly afterward married. For years it had been his 
ambition, since he had had children, to see a priest 
in the town, that he might teach them to exercise the 
functions of the sanctuary as he had done in his boy- 
hood. He related with an air of personal pride how 
he had seen the old emperor Francis Joseph walk bare- 
headed through the streets in the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession, the only time that the soldier king lifted his 
helmet in salute. And now that a priest was in the 
town, my guide deemed it his privilege to serve as 
sacristan. All sick calls came to his house (he kept a 
saloon). He notified the priest and conducted him, 
for he knew everybody and every place in the parish. 

On the following Sunday, before New Year’s, I 
sang Mass and preached in the little church. After 
the service my venerable acolyte came into the 
sacristy, and before I had deposited the vestments he 
said: 
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“That was all right. My boys served your Mass. 
You preached a good sermon. But you can’t do it 
like our priest. He is a general. When he talks to 
us from the altar, it means atiention! But you do 
well enough.” 


Another leading character in my friend’s parish 
was a blacksmith. He talked little; but when he said 
“Yes” it was like the knell of his sledge hammer on 
the anvil—after the manner of a solemn oath. People 
knew what he meant, and trusted him. When he 
said ‘‘No,” they remembered it long enough never to 
ask him the same question again. But he had a 
mighty big heart. As soon as he found that the priest 
did not seem to care for money, because it was not 
mentioned in church, Peter took it on himself to act as 
collector, treasurer, and purchaser when the congre- 
gation needed things. And he devised a plan by 
which the priest was to get a salary. For thirty years 
Pastor Halloft never had to say a word about money 
to his people except on New Year’s day, when he gave 
them an account of the annual receipts and expendi- 
tures of the parish. That was in later years. He got 
more money than he needed or wanted. In the 
course of time the same people built a very handsome 
stone church and rectory, and did other things of 
which I shall have to tell in the course of these mem- 
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ories. They prove that the blacksmith’s plan was a 
good one, especially when Pastor Halloft forbade that 
any contributions for church support were to be ac- 
cepted from people who were known to have neglected 
their Easter duty. Peter’s method was to have four 
of the men, the old trustees, appointed to act as 
responsible collectors. They were to hunt up every 
Catholic, and periodically to take up an assessment 
for the church and pastor. These men had to keep 
the accounts and turn in the money to the priest. 
Thus the regular dues were a recognized part of the 
religious obligation. Any extra need was provided 
for by a special assessment. It did not come hard on 
anyone, because the men knew who were able to con- 
tribute, and what were the conditions of each parish- 
loner. When labor strikes ceased in the district, as 
they did in time through the pastor’s management, 
there was no dearth of money for church purposes. 
And as religion prospered in the parish, the liberality 
of the members became an asset on which the priest 
could count without misgivings. 
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OnE day Father Halloft stopped at the smithy. 
The old Vulcan was snorting; his little boy sat crouch- 
ing in a corner behind the bellows. 

‘“‘T won’t let that boy go to school any more. The 
teacher is a fussy thing, with no sense. She can’t 
keep order in her school, and I don’t care a rap for 
her certificates and spectacles.” 

It seems the youngster had got into a squabble 
with another boy. A little red-headed chap of an 
Irish lad who stood by, had warmed up the confla- 
gration by shouting out: ‘‘Hit him, Pete; his father 
is a Protestant.” But Pete got the worse of the duel, 
and came home bleeding at the nose. When he told 
the story of the mix-up to his father, he duly inserted 
the religious clause to emphasize his being on the right 
side, for he knew that the old man, while at the anvil, 
liked to ‘‘knock spots out of the devil.” It was a 
sort of meditation with the smith on eternity. He 
approved of saving his soul by thinking of the latter 
end, and by making it hot for Lucifer, who was the 
cause of all the trouble on earth. That his boy should 
have been beaten by a Protestant seemed to him a 
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family disgrace, for he hoped to bring up his lad like 
himself, only adding a certain improvement in the way 
of intellectual culture and manners. He knew the 
value of book learning, though he was also con- 
scious that without the training of the heart and of 
religion it was the thing that ruined Solomon, and 
put Roboam on a bad road. 

“When are we going to have that school you talk 
about, Father?” he said. 

‘As soon, Peter, as you put up a house to have it in.” 

“Any house would do for that. Why can’t we have 
it here in my house? The children could be out in 
the yard in summer. Better than those whitewashed 
walls we fence them in now.” 

“How would your wife like that?” 

“Helen? Why she has nothing to say to it. She 
could do her cooking out here in the shop. It would 
save coal. She don’t like the smoke and the soot; 
she says it spoils the washing. But I tell her it is a 
whole lot better to wear sooty clothes than to have a 
grimy heart.” 

“You see, Peter,” rejoined the priest, ‘‘to have a 
good school we need Sisters. Now we can’t bring 
them here to sleep and say their prayers and do their 
school work in your woodshed. They would be willing 
enough to doit; but it would not be right to ask them. 
It would give us a bad name in the town; and then 
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cleanliness is next to godliness, and Helen is right 
about the clean clothes. Children must be taught 
to be clean in the things they use. Almighty God 
Himself washes the earth now and then with rain 
showers, and you know it does your heart good to see 
the fresh fields and white clouds in spring. Well, 
these things are only the lessons by which our Teacher 
in heaven makes us value cleanness of heart; but 
they are part of the school of life by which children . 
must be taught.” | 


Peter had let his sledgehammer fall on the anvil 
and listened. He liked to hear Father Halloft talk, 
and his eyes kindled with a glow that was brighter 
than the flame smothering on the black hearth 
beside him. 

‘““The Sisters,” he mused. ‘Ah, if only we had the 
Sisters here! We ought to build them a palace. They 
are God’s own. I know them from the hospital where 
I went after having, in an angry mood, struck a restive 
horse that shied back at me, as I deserved. There 
was a little white nun, Angela they called her, and 
she was an angel. She would come at night, and 
bathe my aching head, and the touch of her hand and 
the sweetness of her voice were balm that soothed 
away the pain. And when I got better, she gave mea 
little luck-penny of our Blessed Mother and said: 
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‘She is the Mother of Sorrows, Peter; don’t forget it. 
Keep her near you; and when you are tempted to 
anger, put your hand on the medal; it will stop the 
evil impulse.’ I haven’t forgotten it; and though I 
am a rough lad with everybody, God knows, I keep 
my temper with these poor brutes that come to me 
for shoeing.”’ 

Father Halloft thought much over the subject 
after he left the blacksmith. From the outset he had 
realized that all his hope for success as a pastor of 
the flock committed to him was in the children. Of 
adult Catholics who were ready to profess their faith 
there were not so many; but children he found every- 
where; and these were more or less unclaimed, so 
far as their faith or even their education was con- 
cerned. To get them under his control was not 
merely to save their own souls, but it was to make 
them missionaries in their homes, and to reach out 
into the hearts of those with whom they might mingle, 
and who would be accessible to the influence of truth 
from the lips of the innocent. Ex ore infantium et 
lactenttum, our Lord had said. Wisdom to convert 
the hardened hearts of the people of Judea was to 
come from the mouths of babes. It was the priest’s 
dream to create another ‘‘Children’s Crusade.” It 
might be less dramatic and more restricted than 
that organized by the medieval enthusiasts who meant 
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to set free the Holy Land through the aid of innocent 
hearts, but it would suit the conditions of those whose 
salvation God had assigned to him. 


The Public School of the neighborhood was a medi- 
ocre affair. It was patronized because there was no 
better. If the teaching was unsectarian, the atmos- 
phere was not; and there was no one to gainsay the 
malicious, but traditional comments upon the few 
facts of history which were interpreted by the teacher 
to the children. To her the Catholic religion was 
something hideous that needed reform, and got it 
in the days of Luther. If Catholics after all did not 
have cloven feet and horns it was due only to the 
American Constitution which remedied these evils in 
Castle Garden. All the same, it was well for Protest- 
ants to be on their guard against these strange people. 

Beyond this partially hostile attitude, which was 
based more upon ignorance than conviction, and the 
general character of which might be said to be infidel 
rather than sectarian, there was little positive religious 
activity in the district among non-Catholics. That 
was to develop when it became necessary to oppose 
the growth of ‘‘Popery.” Meanwhile the scanty 
needs in this direction were being supplied by a 
Methodist Deacon who, when not in the temporary 
pulpit provided for his Sabbath inspirations, acted 
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as assistant in the Company hardware store. A 
middle-aged woman of somewhat severe aspect fea- 
tured as Sunday-school teacher under his guidance. 
There was also a weekly Baptist service in a hired 
conventicle over a general grocery and dry-goods 
shop, the rear of which, besides serving as a store- 
room for molasses barrels, was the official meeting- 
place of the local fire brigade. 


In considering the plans for a school Father Halloft 
had, from the outset, contemplated a building that 
should give not only the impression of efficiency, but 
also prove itself a real home of study. Accordingly, 
as a needful preliminary to arousing desire and inter- 
est among the people of the town, he sounded the toc- 
sin of education as loud and as often as possible. In 
a short time it was common talk that he was “a 
crank on pedagogy.” That is what the local paper 
said of him. Most readers did not know what ped- 
agogy meant; but they got the idea that something 
out of the ordinary was coming, and they admired 
enterprise, because it was a rare article among them. 

Whilst there were a few folks of sufficient means to 
help on the project of a new school, Father Halloft 
knew that he could not at once collect the necessary 
funds to finance his undertaking. To wait until the 
people were in condition and disposed to put up a 
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school was to lose the time when it was most needed. 
He hoped to find two or three persons able and willing 
to advance the necessary funds, in return for a moderate 
interest, until he should have succeeded in working 
up the others to do their full share. His plan was to 
build a respectable looking combination school and 
convent. The wooden church on his lot was an un- 
pretentious structure, but it served its purpose as a 
temporary sanctuary for the celebration of Mass, and 
above all as a meeting place in which he could preach 
and instruct, and thereby build up the interior church 
to which all else was subordinate. He was firmly con- 
vinced that instruction in Catholic doctrine, through 
simple, forceful, and frequent preaching, was far more 
important at this stage of his work than making 
people go to Mass. ‘The graces of the Holy Sacrifice 
would reach souls only in proportion as they realized 
the value of the sublime act. Without that realiza- 
tion their presence at it had scarcely any effect that 
could not be supplied by his simply offering it for 
them. It gave him but little anxiety that there 
should be only a few persons at the Mass on Sunday 
morning, which he celebrated with as much solemnity 
as the place and circumstances allowed. He laid 
great stress on the sermon. It was for the most part 
short, but he injected into it a touch of enthusiasm 
which made the little group present see that he was 
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interested in them. They felt their own importance 
as pioneers, as well as the importance of the act at 
which they assisted. He meant them to advertise 
the sermons; for he would preach again in the even- 
ing. 


The announcement of the priest’s Sunday night 
sermons in the little town acted somewhat in the way 
of a theatrical poster. It was a diversion for those 
who, having spent a late Saturday night in the 
saloon or kindred rendezvous, preferred to sleep late 
on Sunday morning. Many of them were glad 
enough to feel that they could sanctify the Sabbath for 
all that. A Sunday evening talk, free, they were 
willing to take in, if it proved otherwise interesting. 
As a result the attendance was promising from the 
very beginning. There were men, old and young, 
many of them slackers in religion; even Protestants 
came; for the report had gone abroad that ‘Holy 
Joe” (as someone had dubbed the priest) gave free 
salvation army talks. There was truth in the rail- 
lery, for the priest had the militant spirit in him. He 
told stories of Hannibal, and of Napoleon’s famous 
campaigns; of how the soldier emperor was the first 
to introduce religion into army and state, after the 
French Revolution had sought to banish it. These 
stories were dramatic and instructive. They began, 
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as a rule, with anecdote, fable or history, and ended 
with the gospel of Christ. In this fashion he aroused 
in his hearers a consciousness of religious duty. He 
knew that most people somehow felt the need of relig- 
ion; only, because of the earthly attractions around 
them, they were not prepared to pay too much for it 
out of this world’s comforts. When they had learned 
to recognize the worth of eternal goods, of the one 
thing necessary, they would be disposed to make sac- 
rifices. In any case they were willing to listen to the 
truth, so long as it did not appear to be levelled at 
themselves personally. 

Accordingly the evening sermons were directed 
against common vice, against the things that made the 
older folks remember and regret their misspent youth. 
They showed the advantages of early training in godli- 
ness, the value of natural religion, the superiority of 
the Catholic faith and practice over what everybody 
recognized as the result of the pride of private judg- 
ment. He never mentioned the word “Protestant,” 
nor did he, for many a day, refer by name to such forms 
of error as might wound the sensibilities of anyone 
in the audience. He kept to denouncing false prin- 
ciples, to praising true virtue, and to extolling the 
morality taught in the gospel of Jesus Christ. He 
showed that order is of more profit than disorder; 
that charity stands one better than hatred and ani- 
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mosity; that children who had learned the Ten Com- 
mandments, and were taught to obey them, were 
likely to honor their parents; that later on they would 
work honestly for their employers, would keep the 
marriage vows and have respect for rightly consti- 
tuted authority. Thus he appealed to the manhood of 
his hearers, to the interest of fathers and mothers, to 
the common sense of practical business men. And 
all through he took care to illustrate his contentions 
from the incidents of their everyday life. 

The topics he preached on Sunday nights he also 
talked about to the men on the street, at the railway 
depots, in the saloons into which he went without 
scruple for his glass of beer because he was thirsty— 
ostensibly; in reality he went because he wanted to 
know and come closer to the people. It was his con- 
viction that he had to save them from ignorance and, 
if possible, from their own malice. Some of his 
good friends objected to these ways. He made no 
defence. 

In the end it all worked out well. The laboring 
men talked about him in the shops; they repeated 
what he had said. They hinted that he did not talk 
for money. Besides, he was what they called smart. 
He knew things offhand which they read about occa- 
sionally in books and in the papers. Withal he did not 
hold up his head as if to say: ‘‘Look at me. Lama 
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righteous man.” He was simple, straightforward, 
honest; he shook hands with the men, and he was one 
you could go to, if you were in trouble. That was the 
kind of man they wanted for a preacher. 
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It took only a few months of this steady work to 
get the parishioners to say that they wanted him to 
build that school. They would do what they could. 
Contrary to expectations he seemed to disregard their 
offer. He took no steps to organize a band of col- 
lectors, apart from what was being done under the 
initiative and direction of the old Vulcan “Peter.” 
Instead, he went to a number of prominent men who 
had watched his methods and who were reported to 
have spoken approvingly about him to each other. 
Some of them were men not of his parish. When he 
talked his projects over with them they showed a 
disposition to come to his aid. Under their auspices he 
approached a prominent builder. Would the latter 
contract to put up a good school for a hundred or 
more children; with rooms for the Sisters on the upper 
floors? Would he take a note with interest? There 
seemed to be no difficulty. The priest enjoyed the 
confidence of business men who had had dealings with 
him. Moreover, his scheme for a school was not at 
all extravagant, although he insisted on up-to-date 
accommodations, good material, an attractive ex- 
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terior, all well but modestly constructed. There was 
an obvious sense of economy and responsibility in 
his proposals. Carpenter, plumber, painter, all felt 
that the school under the direction of this man was a 
safe investment. Whilst some of the men required 
immediate payment, others made liberal concessions, 
not only in time settlements but also in gifts of mate- 
rial or labor. In the end Father Halloft had to bor- 
row several thousand dollars. Meanwhile the con- 
gregation, which had not been asked to contribute 
in any formal way, talked about the school and the 
expense. They were rather proud of it and of what it 
promised, and unconsciously prepared the way for an 
appeal to their generosity. The bishop was not so 
easy. He asked questions and shrugged his shoulders 
once or twice when Father Halloft reported to him 
that the building was in progress, but that he had col- 
lected no money for it yet. ‘‘Be careful. Don’t 
get into trouble.” 


Pastor Halloft at this juncture went to see the 
Provincial of a Teaching Order. He told her the 
conditions of his parish. He wanted Sisters; at least 
three. He had a thousand dollars in hand—bor- 
rowed money—which he meant to give her. He 
could promise nothing else for a long time to come. 
If the Sisters should see their way to accommodating 
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themselves to the circumstances in order to'save the 
souls of the children, and through them the older folk, 
as he was trying to do single-handed, he would share 
with them all he had. God would surely bless the 
work. 

The superior was impressed. Three nuns were sent; 
at the head of them a young, energetic, and wide- 
awake religious. ‘Their instructions were: Follow the 
priest’s directions; but report to us what you are 
doing. If our Sisters shall find it absolutely neces- 
sary to make exceptions in their regular observance, 
let it be understood that the arrangement is tempo- 
rary, and that as soon as feasible they must resume 
the regular order of things. It was the spirit of St. 
Ignatius. In the labor for souls, make exceptions 
and accommodations, if such are required; but never 
alter the rule. Wherever it is possible without detri- 
ment to souls, keep the rule to the letter. 


Soon after their coming, three Sisters were seen one 
day at early Mass in the front seat of the little church. 
The school was not yet completed; but they had put 
three beds in a plastered room. Two of them were — 
to teach, the third to cook, when there was anything 
to cook. The next day the three were seen in the 
yard, raking and planting flowers—perhaps vege- 
tables. In a short time the grounds about the school 
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looked neat and trim. Some of the women called 
on the Sisters, brought them baskets of provisions 
and utensils, and they brought also their children. 
Next, the Sisters were seen in the street. They were 
intelligent, bright, lady-like. It was a new experi- 
ence in the town. Soon the children ran up to meet 
them. 

On the following Sunday a group of little girls and 
a few little boys, their brothers, occupied the front 
pews. Behind them sat the Sisters. The Austrian 
soldier sexton paid them honneur by raising his right 
hand to his forehead as he passed. At the evening 
service—with Benediction now—he ventured to stand 
at the door as they entered, and saluted them d la 
militaire. After the salute he told them that the 
beautiful flowers they had put on the altar that day 
must be removed next morning, as the Mass would be 
in black—“‘It’s the rubrics.” The two Sisters smiled 
sweetly, and promised obedience to the command. 
The chivalrous saloonkeeper told his patrons for many 
a day thereafter, that next to saluting the Emperor 
Francis Joseph he never had known a prouder Sunday 
than that. 

In time the school was completed, and the Sisters 
began their work with the autumn term. They were 
thorough. But although their Catechism class pro- 
duced marvellous results, Father Halloft reserved 
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to himself a weekly hour of the regular instructions 
for the children, in Christian Doctrine. On that 
matter he had frequent talks with the superior, and 
garnered from her many a useful suggestion in prac- 
tical pedagogy. They discussed each child individ- 
ually, its home conditions, its special talents, etc. It 
was understood between pastor and teacher that the 
former was to be always the last recourse in cases 
of reproof or punishment. Thus, not only would 
incidental errors be corrected in the training of the 
child, but the authority of the Church, as represented 
by the priest, became a fundamental factor in the 
education of the little ones—and of their parents. 


Yes, of their parents; that was an important factor 
in the work of the parish. There were numerous 
seemingly trifling incidents by which the children 
became missionaries in their homes without any 
attempt at forcing religion upon the older members. 
For example, the children were taught to pray before 
meals at home. The teacher, knowing that in many 
cases the parents and elders failed to do these things, 
made it a point to get the little ones to recite their 
lessons to someone in the house, and to ask at the same 
time, where they were to stand or how they were to 
deport themselves in the particular place at table— 
and, ‘‘Papa, won’t you do it with me?” The cor- 
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rection, coming from the child, did not offend. On 
the contrary, it oftener edified, and most of the 
parents gave as excuse to their children for having 
failed in an obvious duty, simply that they had had 
no priest and Sisters to direct them, as the children 
now had.. For a time the children brought their 
parents to Mass on Sundays; then after the Mass the 
priest bade the Sisters take the children out into the 
school to wait for their elders, to whom he had some- 
thing to say. What he said to the parents was sub- 
stantially this: ‘‘Do not scandalize the little children 
whom God has given to you for your and their 
happiness in this world and in the next, by showing 
that you do not care for the truths and virtues in 
which you wish them to be instructed by the Sisters 
and in the Church. You not only thereby hurt 
their souls and undo the work of the school, but 
you make it impossible for the children to pay you 
that reverence and respect which is due to you from 
them, and which will be your consolation and joy 
in old age.” 

Many a father and mother went home from such a 
talk after Mass, with good resolve in their hearts; 
and what is more, with a constant reminder at home 
in their own children of the duty that confronted 
them as parents. Of course, there were some failures, 
and remonstrances. As the parish was not large, it 
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was possible for the Sisters to visit the parents, the 
homes of the little ones. Devotional pictures and the 
Crucifix thus gradually took the place of tea pre- 
mium oleographs and colored prints of doubtful pro- 
priety in Catholic homes. The diocesan paper, 
Goffine, and Catholic stories were introduced by some 
trustworthy agents with whom the priest had con- 
sulted. 

Soon the older mission which had previously been 
the pastor’s home, and which had had a school, taught 
by the priest at first, and afterward by a young Cath- 
olic woman of the parish, became commendably 
jealous of its rival parish. The people remembered 
that at one time there had been black sheep in the 
neighboring town that had given trouble to bishop 
and priest. To quiet the gossip Father Halloft in- 
duced one of the Sisters to go over—a distance of 
eight or nine miles—with a lunch basket, to teach 
twice a week and supplement the local teacher’s work. 
After a time that nun took full control, and for some 
months the Sister cook had to take a class (for which 
she was quite well equipped), and do her kitchen 
tasks as best she might during the recesses. Cold 
luncheons thus became the order of the day. In 
this, however, they had the pastor’s example, who 
often got his breakfast when returning from the 
neighboring missions late in the afternoon. 
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It took some time before the school was paid for. 
The Sisters got no salary for fifteen years. After that 
the motherhouse received regularly the usual stipend 
allowed Sisters in other schools of the diocese. ‘The 
school had then five teachers; to-day it has twelve. 
When Pastor Halloft died there fell due a life insurance 
policy from which, by the terms of his will, the back 
salary for fifteen years was to be paid, with interest, 
to the motherhouse for the services of the first teachers. 
In addition, the sum of fifty dollars was set aside for 
each, to be applied for Masses at their death. 
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“WHERE does Pastor Halloft live?”’ 

“Pastor Halloft? The Catholic priest? Why, go 
over the bridge, up the hill to your left. Somebody’ll 
tell you there.” 

I trudged laboriously up the path indicated, until I 
reached the main street of the town on the shoulder 
of the height, with the river and the railroad skirting 
both sides of it below. A small tot who passed me 
bowed her head and said: ‘Praise be to Jesus and 
Mary!” Then I knew I was on the right road. The 
place had already a Catholic atmosphere, though not 
many months had elapsed since my friend had settled 
there. Soon I saw the little frame church, with its 
white cross straight and simple, without the gothic 
foil that sometimes puzzles the traveller with a doubt 
whether he is before a Catholic church or an Anglican 
or Lutheran place of worship. It makes such a 
difference, this simplicity; it tells of the unalloyed 
belief in the old Catholic Christian doctrine, and of 
the Real Presence beneath that unadorned roof! To 
the Catholic heart there flows out at once a grace, 
a sense of home, that consoles and cheers in the 
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thought, “‘The Lord, the Friend, the Consoler who 
came to earth to save my soul is here. Thank God 
for the joy of it.” 

A huckster standing by his team pointed out the 
house to me. That two-story wooden house on the 
brow of the hill, away from the street—that was it. 
An elderly woman, gentle and reverent, came to take 
my little bag as I mounted to the porch. 

“T think Father expects you; he spoke of a visitor.” 

The welcome was quiet but from the heart, and the 
magnetism of hospitable sincerity made it royal be- 
yond all show. 

“You have a baronial palace here. Is there room 
in this pastoral abode for a small body like me?”’ 

‘There is only one bed. If you lie at the head and 
I at the foot, and you behave yourself, we shall get 
along. I pay four dollars rent a month for this place, 
and I shall charge you proportionately if you take 
quarters by the month or year; otherwise it’s more. 
Board goes in with the lodging.” 

“Who is that dear old lady you have down there? 
I suppose she looks after your domestic comforts; 
she talked that way. But I am a bit scandalized, for 
I thought you’d do your own housekeeping, and we 
would rough it. I need a change and have come up 
here for it.” 

“Call her Anna; I don’t know her other name. 
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Father K. of Tallentown sent her here without warn- 
ing. He said she wanted no wages; only her board 
and lodging. Itseems she isfrom . . . Parish, where 
I was curate; she has a little money of her own; not 
much, I fancy, but enough for the rainy days of 
extreme old maidenhood.” 

““That’s comforting. How do you feed her?” 

“T don’t feed her at all. She feeds me when I am 
at home, and the rest of the time she takes it out on 
passing tramps, like yourself.” 

““What—collects from them?”’ 

‘““No, feeds them. The Sisters supply her. And 
some women in the town supply the Sisters. Now 
when I am not at home, as is the case most of the 
time, she has an occasional surplus of victuals. And 
she makes a few friends ‘of the mammon of iniquity’; 
for she says these tramps could set the house on fire 
while [am away; and it is better to be good to them.” 

Well, I met dame Anna when we came down for 
dinner. She was a tidy, gentle, little woman that 
had probably known grief. But of her past we knew 
nothing, only that it had left its mark in those inde- 
finable traces on the countenance which spell the 
refinement of sorrow, especially in a woman, and give 
her, even though not otherwise favored, a certain 
dignity that men cannot help recognizing and re- 
specting. | 
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The table was set for two. A little vase of flowers 
was placed in the center of the coarse linen cloth. 
The rest of the room looked shabby enough, with its 
scanty second-hand furniture and a print of St. 
Ignatius Loyola on the whitewashed wall facing the 
door. Besides the simple crucifix, there was no other 
decoration, though there lay a strip of unusually fine 
Brussels carpet under the table. When Anna had 
brought in the soup she offered apologies for the 
broken dishes in which the vegetables were served. 
Her plea was that ‘‘ Father says he is too poor, and 
won’t allow me to get things of that sort for the table.” 

“Why, Anna, what need is there of all these dishes? 
They only serve to display the vanity of the cook. 
Why not put these things into one dish, and dispense 
with a lot of useless crockery?” 

‘“‘Oh, Father, that would never do. What would 
the guest think of such ways?” 

“He would probably think as I do, that you are a 
sensible cook of substantial things, and that you make 
no show. What we eat is on the table only for a min- 
ute or so before it is unceremoniously chewed up and 
swallowed, without much regard for appearances. 
We come here to eat, not to admire the vegetables 
on the table. Our forefathers took their food out of a 
single dish—it was their table (‘dish’); they were less 
vain but more healthy and probably more religious 
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than we. ‘Try it to-morrow, and let us see how it 
works. I suspect that you can cook only one thing 
at a time, and that you don’t know how to make a 
potpourri. Are you putting the blame of it on the 
broken dishes?”’ 

Next day we had a tureen full of vegetable soup, 
with meat, potatoes and what not; all in one. The 
potpourri charge had touched her vanity in a new spot. 
Pastor Halloft was pleased and praised his cook, 
who was pleased in her turn. That system was kept 
up, until many years later our frugal host got an 
assistant, as we shall know in good time. Father 
Halloft’s health improved all along under his stren- 
uous regime. 
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THE children contributed much toward making the 
festivals of the Church popular. 

During the months of May and October there were 
devotions to Our Lady. The little ones had their 
hours as part of the kindergarten at the foot of Mary 
with the Holy Child. They would bring their peti- 
tions, and they made certain pious promises. Some- 
times these promises required the permission of the 
parents, and the children were instructed how to get 
it—to extort it in a loving way that brooked no 
refusal. 

There was a “Bona Mors” Society and a Confra- 
ternity for the Poor Souls. 

All these devotions were arranged for the several 
Sundays of the month. Week-day celebrations were 
rare. Only the Fridays in Lent were especially 
marked by the “‘ Way of the Cross.” 

The soul and organizer of the devotions was invar- 
iably the Sister at the head of the school. Whilst 
in every exercise the pastor took his part as instructor 
or preacher, the subjects were generally suggested by 
the wise nun who kept track of the spiritual develop- 
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ment of the parish through the children. Father 
Halloft called her the Vicar General, and he made it a 
point to discuss everything with her that required 
their combined attention in fostering the religious 
growth of the flock. 


Probably the most festive occasion of devotional 
demonstration in the parish was the day of the chil- 
dren’s First Communion at Eastertide. It was before 
the days of Pius X, and during the time when the 
admission of children to the Heavenly Banquet was 
made the turning-point of responsibility in their lives, 
at the close of their school term. The boy who was 
admitted to this solemn act was publicly pledged to 
serve at the altar on Sundays for the next year. Sim- 
ilarly the girls were charged to lead the Sodality bands. 
The First Communicants were to act as monitors, and 
to be a model in every matter of Christian discipline 
and decorum. No child was admitted without a 
thorough knowledge of the Catechism, and unless he 
had spent the last or previous year of probation, in 
school or out of it, to the satisfaction of teacher and 
parent. To be kept back was a humiliation which 
involved an additional year in school, or dismissal— 
though dismissal was never actually enforced. In 
the rare cases when it was due, some substitute pun- 
ishment would be found through the intervention of 
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the Sister, or the intercession of the more exemplary 
pupils, or through the exceptional clemency of the 
pastor. But the process of exemption was laborious 
and impressive. 

Among the rules of the parish in this connection 
was one that was solemnly announced to children 
and parents. It was this: Every child admitted to 
first Holy Communion was to be conducted to the 
altar by its parents or guardians, who were to par- 
take of the Heavenly Host with the neophyte. Here 
the object was to work through the children upon 
those parents who, though nominal Catholics, had 
neglected their Easter duty. Of these there were not 
a few. The little candidates for Holy Communion, 
foreseeing the day and the obligation, were thus in- 
duced to work for, and make the special object of their 
prayers, the return of father or mother to the Sacra- 
ments. It was a silent lesson to the children which, | 
without weakening respect for their parents, turned 
the streams of filial affection into a missionary chan- 
nel. The device was effective in most cases. The 
children went to confession a week before the solemn 
day. On the eve they came again for final absolu- 
tion. With them came mostly the fathers or mothers 
who had deferred the duty to the last. Others went 
earlier. We all long remembered one case of a little 
girl who, having vainly appealed to her father alien- 
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ated from the Church for many years, came with her 
white garments, and, kneeling before him on the 
morning of the Feast, besought him with tears to 
bring her to their Divine Lord; she promised with 
childlike simplicity that she would be a good daughter 
to him all the days of her life. It seemed to break 
her heart, and it touched his to a real grief for the 
child, and through it for his own past. He came that 
morning, and, though it all nearly delayed the cere- 
mony, everybody knew what had taken place, and 
the gratitude that went forth from many a heart to 
God and to the pastor gave joy also in heaven. 

In some cases, of course, these dispositions, rigor- 
ously carried out, worked hardship and sorrow, since 
it seemed to be visiting the transgressions of parents 
on the children who were innocent. But it proved to 
be on the whole a useful measure. 


The rule of the school was that the children were 
to be kept in the classes until about the age of four- 
teen years, when they were admitted to First Com- © 
munion. After that they were obliged to attend 
for two years more the classes of Christian Doctrine 
on Sundays. This post-graduate course was fruitful 
of untold benefits to the parish, and, indeed, to the 
missions generally. The boys learned something of 
Catholic history, of simple apologetics, of a spirit of 
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leadership that placed them at the head of younger 
boys. Father Halloft found time for it. While he 
furnished the initiative to the lads, they organized 
among themselves, under the inspiration and direc- 
tion of the department of Christian Doctrine, dra- 
matic performances, reading circles, and all sorts of 
athletic sports by which a wholesome social life was 
kept alive. The girls, under the care of the Sisters, 
combined with these classes some training in domestic 
economy, principles of housekeeping, and other useful 
feminine industries. 

Great stress had been laid also on training in music 
for the services of the Church. For many years a 
Sister played the modest harmonium in the church. 
She knew music and taught it; and it was soon a 
delight and the pride. of the congregation to have the 
children sing hymns at the Mass; or at the proces- 
sions in May, and at Corpus Christi. In later days 
the parish, having a new church, had printed its own 
hymn book, which is still used, and which keeps up 
the traditions of the old teacher, Sister Leontia. 


Admission to First Communion and to graduation 
from school did not mean, as has been intimated, 
the passing from the control and care of the pastor. 
He presided over the classes of Christian Doctrine 
for the boys. He watched, and to some extent di- 
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rected, their further conduct and occupation. He 
was opposed to their getting into the mines or coal 
breakers, though that could not always be prevented. 
What he sought was to lead them to some regular 
trade. In this he had an eye also to the immediate 
development of the town in which he was tending 
his spiritual flock. 

In the first group of lads graduated from the school 
was a son of the blacksmith of whom mention has 
already been made. George was a bright boy, indus- 
trious and physically strong. At sixteen he was to 
learn the bakery business. His pastor wrote to a 
friend in the city: 


“T have a boy here who wants to become a baker. We need 
one in this town, and it is a promising business if good bread 
is served. Can you place this boy in a baker’s shop in the 
city? It does not matter what he earns, or whether he earns 
anything at all just now, provided he learns the business well 
and under the direction of a good Catholic. I suppose he 
could board with the baker. But I want him to go to your 
house every Sunday and report about his having been at Mass, 
and what kind of company he is obliged to keep. He is a good 
boy at present; and he knows his religion, and I think the 
good stuff that his father put into him will, if not destroyed 
now, make a man of him. Let me know what you can do.” 


The boy was placed with a Catholic baker. He 
developed, and not many years later, conducted the 
leading bakery in his native town. By working at 
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night, he was out in the morning with a fine double 
team delivering the best bread in the district to the 
people in and about the town and country. He mar-. 
ried a little black-eyed girl of his school days, and 
twenty years later I recall his children sitting around 
the old blacksmith “‘grandad,” and cheering his last 
days. 


‘An occult species of immorality was being fostered 
by the one local pharmacy of the place. Its owner 
found it profitable to delude the vanity of the young 
and the lust of others by selling all sorts of devices, 
some of which were forbidden by law, but which 
escaped its vigilance; and there were enough people 
to encourage the traffic. Protestations on the part 
of the few who had the courage to notice the evil 
were of no avail. Father Halloft had thought it over, 
and came to the conclusion that the nuisance could be 
stopped only by setting up a rival drug store so as to 
divert to it the main trade. If he could start one of 
his own boys in the business, it would be a ubdole 
gain. That, however, would take time—several years 
at the least. He sought to induce a good Catholic drug- 
gist to open a store, but failed. It not only required 
capital—which he might have been able to procure, 
sufficient for a good start—but no one of the pro- 
fession was willing to oust another man trying to make 
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a living in the same business, even though it was 
known that he resorted to dubious methods. It was 
against the code of the profession, as even the doctor 
thought who was averse to the illicit methods pur- 
sued. 

Accordingly Father Halloft sent one of his brightest 
boys, whom he had taught a little Latin, thinking he 
. might have a vocation to the priesthood, to be ap- 
prenticed to a Catholic druggist in the city, just as 
he had done with the young baker. The lad would 
get some practical experience and meanwhile attend 
the College of Pharmacy. 

In the like way the pastor foresaw and forestalled 
everything that might hinder the future development 
of a thoroughly Catholic spirit in his parish. There 
were persons enough to help him when they saw he 
was in earnest, and that his aims were not merely the 
promptings of restlessness and ambition. 
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ALEXANDER BINDER was the mayor of the town. 
His wife was a Catholic; he himself had been bap- 
tized and married in the Catholic Church. But 
besides being a waggoner, and now chief burgess, he 
was also leader of a brass band, and the practice of 
the boys on Saturday and Sunday nights kept him 
from going to church. He had heard Father Halloft 
preach once, and it acted like the spark to a fuse. 
His wife kept fanning it in the hope that Alec would 
finally get some light and warmth from it. 

Whether the good woman had been talking to the 
pastor, or whether it was simply the native vigilance 
of the shepherd that kept Father Halloft’s eye on the 
mayor, the latter found himself so plainly ignored 
in all matters in which he thought the priest should 
approach and consult him for the benefit of the com- 
munity, that there arose a certain uneasiness in the 
conscience of the local executive. It made him want 
the priest to talk to him. He consulted in a quiet 
hour, over a glass of beer, his friend the Austrian 
sacristan, thinking that through him he might find a 
way of establishing concord between Church and 
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State. He was told that there was a “law of guar- 
antees,” that Father Halloft meant no harm to any 
man. That did not satisfy his Honor the Mayor, 
however. 

“T tell you what,” said the Austrian captain; 
“Christmas is coming. In Prague at home, we used 
to have the military band play the Adeste Fideles from 
the bell tower of the old cathedral at midnight, and 
again on New Year’s morning as a salute to the com- 
ing year. Now, why can’t we have something like 
that in this town? It will show that you as our lead- 
ing citizen take an interest in the community; and 
we need something besides putting a new load of 
cobblestones on the main street to show that we are 
live democrats.” 

“Fine idea, Joe! But we have no bell tower, to 
begin with.” 

“Well, you don’t need a tower to blow your horn. 
Do it before the Town Hall, and if the boys get cold 
feet, march them through Main Street. The thing 
is just to wake up the people and make them feel 
it is Christmas. When you are through, come round 
here to my saloon, and I’ll give you a good warm drink 
at the mayor’s expense. How will that do?” 

That night the bandmaster and mayor of the town 
announced to his fellowbandsmen that, in view of the 
progressive spirit that was wafting through the land, 
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and the approaching season of Christmas, it was 
imperative to add another drum to the inventory of 
instruments owned by the corporation. That he, 
as chief magistrate, felt it his duty to rouse the com- 
munity to the consciousness that this was a Christian 
land, and that George Washington himself had said 
so, on his deathbed—he thought. Therefore as a 
true patriot he proposed that the band march through 
the town on Christmas night, playing the appropriate 
airs of the season. | 

The score of the Adeste Fideles was promptly pro- 
cured for the next rehearsal. Sister Melania gave 
them a copy of “‘Holy Night” and, with sundry 
‘“‘allegro”’ variations as interludes, the Adeste was to 
be repeated at intervals of ten minutes. Thus a 
rousing program was prepared for the night march, to 
end sometime before one o’clock at “‘ Joe’s saloon.”’ 

Pastor Halloft heard of it, of course. In fact his 
approval was formally asked for by the mayor, who 
called on him, accompanied by two representatives 
of the band. They were so well received by the priest, 
who offered them one of his stogies and made them sit 
down to smoke it with him, that Alec found it neces- 
sary to return the next day by himself and make a 
further request, this time in the name of his better 
half. 

“My wife won’t give me any peace, your rever- 
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ence. Last night she kept talking till long after mid- 
night and I dreamed about it the rest of the night. 
‘Alec,’ she said, ‘you ought to do something for the 
‘church. You know I got rid of that rheumatism 
because the priest told me to make a novena to St. 
Anthony. IJ’ll get it back as sure as your name is 
Alec Binder, if you don’t do something to show that 
you appreciate what the priest is doing for the people 
of this town. I have in mind,’ she says, ‘to get a 
divorce.’ ! 

“But, Lizzie,’ says I, ‘what can we do? Don’t I 
get out the band to play for him at Christmas? And 
isn’t that more than any civil magistrate, from the 
President down to that fool of a burgess in Blassford, 
is doing for the Catholic Church?’ 

“You talk like a teapot,’ says she, ‘why, that band 
business is only to show you fellows off. You do that 
for His Honor the Mayor, and not for Father Halloft. 
And don’t you believe that that priest doesn’t see 
through your tomfoolery. You and your drum corps 
are vainer than any girl in this town; and no one 
knows it better than the Father. If you want to do 
something that he’ll appreciate, put a picture window 
in the church or something. It won’t have your 
name on it, for Father Halloft won’t allow that sort 
of advertising of private charities,I know. But the 
Lord will count it in your favor when He comes to 
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reckon up all the graft of the Town Hall in the last 
three years—God forgive you.’ 

“You see, Father, Lizzie is Irish; and I can’t stop 
her telling you herself; so I thought I had better come 
and ask what I should do.” 

Father Halloft had been listening. There were 
many things he knew the mayor could do by way of 
embellishment of the little church. But he thought 
it wiser to defer his own proposals, and simply said: 

“Well, Binder, your wife is right. She has an eye 
to the next election. God and one make a majority. 
About the rheumatism—lI’d consult the Sisters.” 


Alec Binder called at the Convent. One of the 
Sisters said: 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Binder, get us a Crib for Christmas.” 

‘“A crib?” The mayor had vague recollections 
of his childhood, but he was not quite sure what the 
crib involved, and, being a prudent man, he said: 

“‘T don’t quite understand. You see, I am a car- 
penter, a wheelwright or wagonmaker. Perhaps you 
want me to put up a little wooden booth for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas stockings to hang up in. I could do 
that, if you gave me a sort of idea of the dimensions 
and looks.”’ 

“Oh, no. A plaster copy of the Stable of Beth- 
lehem in which the Holy Infant was born. We could 
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get it from New York. It might cost about thirty 
or forty dollars, and we could put it up in the church 
before St. Joseph’s altar. It would be so nice for the 
children and make us all feel that it is Christmas 
indeed.” 

Alec was pleased. He was willing to spend fifty 
dollars, and give a little labor to boot in putting up a 
“Stable of Bethlehem,” and the people would bring 
evergreens and cedar and hemlock to make a nice 
corner for it in the church. It tickled his vanity, 
for, of course, everybody would know who put up the 
Crib. Lizzie was delighted, too, and worked to have 
a Christmas table for the children in the school for 
the Epiphany, until her rheumatism came back. 
She had to get another blessing from Father Halloft, 
who told her that she was making joy for the angels 
in heaven by her patience and prayer; and that Alec 
would be back to his duties in a short time. 

Christmas was a glorious festival in the community 
that year. Alec was reminded of his Catechism with- 
out anyone ever saying a word about it, while he was 
helping to put up the Crib. The Sisters handed him 
his tools, and had a nice warm drink ready just when 
he felt like sneezing with the cold. And the children 
smiled and said, ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Binder, for the 
beautiful Crib you gave us of the Holy Child.” 
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NATURALLY Father Halloft was brought into con- 
tact with the medical practitioners in the town and 
the surrounding district. He was fond of delving 
into medical books, and he had theories similar to 
those of the famous Monsignor Kneipp, whose water 
cures are by no means without a solid foundation in 
the principles of therapeutics and hygiene. It was, 
therefore, a pleasure to him to meet a physician at 
the sickbed of those to whom his spiritual ministra- 
tions called him. Besides, he knew the importance 
of a sound code of medical ethics to second his efforts 
toward raising the moral level of his parish. Last of 
all, intercourse with men of education superior to 
that of the general run of those in whose behalf he had 
to labor, acted as a stimulant and recreation, though 
the priest would have found the answer to either of 
these necessities in his own habit of studying men and 
things around him. 

There were three doctors in the town. None of 
them was a Catholic. The oldest and most respected 
of the trio had no professed religion, but was a grad- 
uate physician, of genial temper, and sound natural 
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moral principles. People had confidence in him, and 
he had the bulk of the practice throughout the dis- 
trict. Doctor Evans frequently met the priest in 
the houses of his sick parishioners, and there sprang 
up between them a sincere friendship based on mutual 
respect and altruistic disposition. The physician 
was always ready to visit the sick designated by the 
priest who were too poor to engage his services. These, 
under other circumstances, would have gone to a 
doctor in the town, who, being in reality a quack, 
got his fee by selling his medicine at the same time. 


The third medical man was of a different type alto- 
gether. His forte was ‘‘lecturing’”’ and a combina- 
tion of magnetic and osteopathic operation out of 
which he made apparently a good living among a 
certain class of the people. He was a clever talker, 
and by his occasional lectures in the Town Hall drew 
what was supposed to be the thinking element. 
Among these were many young men who thought 
they were getting an education in cultural matters 
and progressive science. He talked about Darwin-. 
ism, about Medievalism, occasionally about Roman- 
ism. He had all the stock-in-trade of a superficial, 
blatant purveyor of popular modern science and his- 
tory. A few men whose families were Catholic, and 
who would have been Catholics themselves if they 
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had had the early opportunity of proper instruction, 
attended these lectures and, at times, on meeting 
Pastor Halloft, praised them by way of defending 
their own attitude toward religion. The influence 
was bad and out of proportion to the source whence 
it emanated; for the literature of such matters is 
accessible to most men if one is industrious enough to 
gather it, as did this lecturer for the purpose of his 
popular harangues. When the local newspaper began 
tp notice the infidel and often blasphemous talks, 
and rather favorably commented on them, our good 
shepherd began to recognize a direct danger in the 
propaganda, especially as it brought occasional dif- 
ficulties to him by half-educated men and women who 
looked upon the priest as a well-informed man. Some- 
thing said in the paper brought matters to a climax and 
Father Halloft announced that he would likewise give 
a lecture in the Town Hall to answer what seemed a 
constant challenge to orthodox Christianity. 

Father Halloft’s lecture proved to be a failure; at 
all events it fell flat. The Catholics present, with 
few exceptions, felt it was above their heads; most of 
the others were unsympathetic. Besides, his lan- 
guage, though direct and clear enough, and of strong 
appeal to an audience that might come to hear an 
apostle, was lacking in those graces of the rhetorician 
which the infidel doctor commanded. 
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The humiliation did not affect the priest; unless it 
were that it made him more determined. He knew 
he had to resort to other tactics, for the giving up of 
the contest was far from his mind. 

“That fellow is a rascal,” he said. ‘“‘His talk and 
his actions alike show a coarse and tricky mind. He 
lives with a woman, ostensibly his wife, who seems 
to be shy of the public which he courts. If I could 
get at his past, I am sure there is a skeleton in the 
closet; and if I should expose it, it would frighten the 
crowd away, and drive him off the field.” 

He discussed the matter with some earnest men. 
They agreed with him. A Catholic lawyer in a neigh- 
boring parish who had frequent business transactions 
in the town where the pastor lived, thought he could 
furnish a clue. After some little time it was discov- 
ered that the favorite lecturer was bearing an assumed 
name; that he had figured in a divorce scandal, and 
that he was connected with other lurid stories which 
had driven him from a Canadian University to escape 
a suit for damages. 

When all these things had been carefully verified 
to prevent error and danger of a libel suit, Father 
Halloft made a polite request to the doctor to cease 
his lecture course, on the ground that he was per- 
verting the minds of the youth of the town by his 
immoral allusions. The reply came that the priest 
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had his arena in the church; for the rest, if he thought 
that the statements in the Town Hall needed refuta- 
tion, the platform was open to him to answer. There 
was further correspondence. 

The result of it was that the doctor disappeared 
- after a few more brief letters from the rectory. The 
supposed wife remained and became the subject of 
charity of the Methodist congregation, which hired her 
for musical and kindred services. 


There were other sources of moral danger that had 
a permanent residence in, and hold on the town. 
One of the saloons had a large custom, at least on 
Saturday nights, when it opened its premises not only 
to drinking but to revels in an adjoining dance-hall. 
It was the young, as usual, that suffered most; and 
there was apparently no remedy, for the class of people 
who frequented the place did not come to the church 
to listen to the sermons in condemnation of their 
conduct. Father Halloft had exhausted himself in 
appealing to the guardians of law and order in the 
town; they seemed powerless. He devised a new 
plan; it took some time, but it succeeded. 

He called together some of his men, among whom 
there were two saloon keepers who confined their 
business within the legitimate uses of their premises. 
“Was there a way of buying out the saloon that did 
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the odious trafficking?’ Hardly. All the saloons 
were in competition and in each other’s way; but the 
lack of conscience was a gain in money to the man who 
kept the dance-hall. If he were ready to sell out, the 
price he would ask would be higher than most of the 
others could afford to give; and there was the danger 
that he might open a new place unless restricted by 
the terms of the sale. 

Father Halloft thought over the matter. Mean- 
while he urged one of his dependables to take steps 
toward the purchase of the obnoxious saloon by 
sounding the interested parties; he himself would see 
that the purchase money could be got through an 
equitable loan. His next suggestion was to buy an 
old stone barn at the end of the town, which was of 
little use, but near which there was a stream of good 
spring water. An Alsatian immigrant who had long 
been employed in a brewery in the old country had 
suggested the brewing of a much better and healthier 
beer than was being sold in the town. The machinery 
was not necessarily expensive and the local carpenter 
and plumber could cope with the matter of fitting up a 
brewery that would produce a healthy drink, and 
compete successfully with the distant establishments 
from which the local saloon keepers were drawing 
their stores. 

The ownership of the barn, which was to be the new 
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brewery, passed into the hands of the Catholic saloon 
keeper. He, after the installation of his plant, exer- 
cised a certain boycott against would-be purchasers 
of his beer; he could do so, for his brew was so mani- 
festly superior to anything that was to be had in the 
town that its reputation was soon established. Peo- 
ple who danced and drank began to deliberate whether 
they should poison their constitution merely to sweat 
out the noxious stuff by scampering about in a dusty 
hall. Outdoor sports had been arranged by the brew- 
ery owner, at which dancing of a kind might go on, 
but in the open. Gradually the old haunt was for- 
saken, and public opinion soon strengthened the prefer- 
ence of the new place on grounds of expediency as 
well as on those of public morality. Shortly after 
this there was a sale of the depreciated dance-hall; 
and now three of the leading saloons of the town were 
in the hands of trustworthy Catholics. 


When I say “‘ trustworthy Catholic saloon keepers,” 
I mean that they closed their places at regular hours; 
sold no drink, except soda water, to applicants who 
had had enough alcohol; excluded all minors from 
their premises; and did not allow any smutty talk 
or questionable literature in their places. They sold 
good healthy drinks, and people who had never 
entered a saloon before were not ashamed to ask for a 
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glass of the good brew. Of course, at first the busi- 
ness was carried on with a loss, or at least without 
financial profit; but that changed in time with the 
local atmosphere; and the men were satisfied with 
themselves because they could hold up their heads 
in decent company. 

Father Halloft saw further, and was anxious to 
prevent the return of the old order. He began to 
take a hand in politics, apparently contrary to the 
Apostolic injunction, though in keeping with its 
spirit. 


X. POLITICS 


HE was not disposed to identify himself with the 
political agitations of the various opposing parties. 
His patriotism was of the sort which believes that 
whole-souled submission and service are due to the 
civil authority established to protect the rights of its 
subjects. He loved the land of his birth because it | 
had been his ‘‘Alma Mater” in education, and be- 
cause of the associations which enter the heart in 
youth and create in it noble aspirations and feelings of 
gratitude to the memory of his forefathers. But he 
fully realized the debt he owed to his adopted coun- 
try, and the obligation to defend its interests by a 
scrupulous observance of law, and by promoting those 
measures which the government enacted for the safe- 
guarding and increase of peace and prosperity. His 
argument was that the law of God made this attitude 
imperative, and that, therefore, the true Christian, 
by living up to his professed faith, must necessarily 
give expression to the highest type of citizenship. 
To him the politician who made a profession of 
patriotism, without practising the Christian virtues, 
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was the worst kind of criminal, inasmuch as he placed 
expediency and party profit above equity, truth, and 
honor. He agreed with Dr. Johnson that “patriot- 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Nevertheless, since he deemed it also necessary to 
take an active interest in the affairs of his adopted 
country at election time, he voted the Democratic 
ticket, that ticket representing, so far as he knew his 
own district, the party least tainted with corruption 
in public affairs. There was nothing exclusive or 
apodictic in his standing up for what was termed 
party rights. He knew full well that, whether the 
party in power called itself Democratic or Repub- 
lican, or by any other name, the opportunity for 
gathering in the spoils, and of promoting private 
interests at the public expense, was a temptation that 
assailed all parties alike. 

With such sentiments it was but natural that he 
should preach respect for law and authority, and 
encourage the forgetting of racial differences by 
honoring the American flag. On the Fourth of July, 
his school children had an annual picnic in which the 
whole congregation took part. The Veterans of the 
Army of the Republic invited him to talk to them 
on Decoration Day, for they felt he was a soldier in 
heart, albeit he wore the uniform of Peace in the militia 
of God and His Church. On this ground they shared 
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his Catholic sentiments, and not a few of them remem- 
bered and renewed the pledges of their baptism in 
consequence of his stirring words. 

The political party in the district of which Father 
Halloft had become a leading spirit, controlled cer- 
tain appointments, the giving of commercial licenses, 
and the adjudication of contested rights in law. The 
County Court sat in the neighboring town. Its 
chief officers were Republicans, who managed matters 
more to their own liking than in accordance with the 
stricter rules of equity and justice. There were two 
or three Catholic lawyers, able and of good repute, 
who found it advisable in some instances to follow 
the lines of compromise. They had little direct or 
independent influence, and adopted on the whole the 
policy of allowing lesser evils in order to avoid greater 
ones. ‘The men in power did not find it necessary to 
consult them or the interests which they might be 
supposed to represent. The Republican party had 
been in the saddle for a long time. It was careless 
of opposition, and despised criticism. 

In the matter of licensing saloons, of protecting 
malpractice, of favoring certain doubtfully moral 
industries, of discriminating in divorce suits, settle- 
ments of wills, there had been a touch of bigotry or of 
laxity. This was entirely beyond the reach of the 
parish priest in the municipal dependency in which he 
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exercised his ministry. At times the state of affairs 
directly touched his people and their welfare, spiritual 
and temporal. 


He was in the habit of discussing matters of this 
kind with a friendly lawyer, a Republican, who 
occasionally called at his house and with whom he had 
had frequent business transactions. 

‘‘What we need most is a good District Attorney,” 
Milburn had said. ‘‘The present incumbent is a 
clever jurist; he is eloquent and popular. But his 
last term is up; and the probable candidate is a man 
of poor principles, who will win the election because 
there is no one to oppose him, and the family to which 
he belongs is wealthy enough to defray the election 
expenses. They want him to get the place as a start 
in State politics, for future service of the railroad com- 
pany to which they belong.” 

“Why don’t you run for the office yourself? You 
have much more experience, and I dare say a much 
greater following, for your known inclinations would 
meet with the approval of those who dislike the 
railroad control.” 

“Oh, yes, I might get the nomination. But that 
would be all. In this particular instance the cam- 
paign managers, so far as there is any need of cam- 
paigning, have adopted a clever ruse. They know 
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that there is much dissatisfaction with the present 
regime, owing to some high-handed action in a recent 
suit of public property rights, which deprives the 
people of a much-used thoroughfare. So this young 
man of whom I speak will run on the Democratic 
ticket, posing as a reformer. His friends rely on the 
vote of the naturalized immigrants who have in 
recent years settled along the railroad, and who can 
be counted on to vote with the Democrats of the dis- 
trict. The old party will, of course, put up a straw 
candidate of their own, for they are willing that he 
should be beaten. ‘They will always retain the key 
to the political situation. They might put me up to 
show their impartiality or absence of religious bigotry, 
but they would feel all the more sure that as a 
Republican candidate—and I am, of course, a Repub- 
lican from a long way back—I should be defeated in 
the coming election.” 

Father Halloft reflected. ‘To have an honest Cath- 
olic lawyer as district attorney would be an immense 
gain to the cause of justice, morality, and religion. 
The time for the elections was still a long way off; 
but party organizers were beginning to discuss the 
prospects in view of the discontent aroused by a 
flagrant miscarriage of justice. The priest went to 
see the neighboring pastor in whose parish lived the 
lawyer with whom he had discussed the situation. 
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He interviewed the other Catholic lawyers of the town 
and some influential people at the county seat. 

In the event, Lawyer Milburn was nominated on 
the Republican ticket for District Attorney. There 
was no canvassing of the Democratic side. The 
issue was clean cut, and Father Halloft seemed to have 
forgotten his zeal and his counsel. Never had there 
been a quieter campaign. 

On the Sunday before the election the priest 
preached a sermon on the responsibility of true citizen- 
ship. It caught fire. He had a number of section 
bosses in his congregation; and others in the missions. 
He interviewed all the men who had influence with 
the large body of laborers, told them the condition of 
things, urged them to vote and get the vote for the 
Republican candidate. Many of them knew the law- 
yer from meeting him in the drawing of wills and 
contracts. Swiftly the word went from place to 
place: ‘‘Father Halloft says it is to our interest and 
the interest of religion and honest government to vote 
for Milburn, the Catholic.”’ Voters who for years 
had stuck to the Democratic ticket, on general prin- 
ciples, for once voted simply for honest government, 
though it was styled Republican. The final count 
added to the ordinary Republican vote, greatly; for 
the leaders of the latter party had not expected any 
change in the Democratic attitude, and had thus 
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neglected to use those means which ordinarily secure 
the votes of the approachable and uninformed laboring 
class. 

Milburn was elected. He held the office for many 
a year after that, and it proved to the great advan- 
tage of the county and its better citizens. That 
county comprised all of Father Halloft’s missions. 

It should be remembered in measuring the extent 
of the priest’s influence in these matters, that he had 
been at this time a constantly active figure in the dis- 
trict. People realized his power, all the more as he 
knew how to keep his counsel to himself. He used 
to say of Napoleon, whose life he had studied and 
whom he greatly admired, that his strength lay in 
his silence: ‘‘The little Corsican corporal knew how 
to button up.” He was fond of repeating how the 
grey-mantled figure on horseback would ride along 
the lines of the troops toiling up the roads over the 
Alps, without a word, observing every man; but at 
the sound of ‘Allons, mes braves!” the pent-up 
enthusiasm and devotion would burst from the soldier 
body in a wild ‘‘Vive notre empereur!” and the men 
seemed reanimated with new courage and loyalty, 
ready to die for their leader. The one error the 
Emperor committed was to let his ambition wrong 
the Pope. But he atoned for it at St. Helena. 

Father Halloft observed these tactics of silence. 
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When he was in doubt about a matter, he did nothing. 
If he spoke of it, it was only with those who could give 
him right advice. When his plans had matured, he 
was ready for action. Dangers and difficulties only 
aroused his desire to go on. He was like a blooded 
horse, turning its head invariably toward the point of 
attack. For the rest, he was fond of conversation, of 
humor, and would freely talk with young and old on 
whatever subject might interest them. The chief end 
—the soul and God’s glory—he never for a moment 
lost sight of. 
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AGAIN, during the Christmas holidays, I was with 
Father Halloft. We were to visit the Barnville mis- 
sion together. I had said an early Mass for the Sisters, 
for we had to start in good time on our journey of 
sixteen miles. ‘The man who had brought the horse 
and sleigh, hired by contract for such use, looked into 
the room and said: 

‘“‘Father, I would not go to-day, if I were you. It 
is an ugly road and there are drifts; the snow is seven 
feet deep in places. Besides, there will hardly be 
anybody at the church.” 

The suggestion seemed called for. The little stone 
church to which we were to go stood by itself in a 
somewhat lonely spot, and most of the congregation 
would have to walk a good distance to get to it—a 
thing they would hardly attempt in the blinding 
storm. 

Father Halloft was thoughtful for a while. Then 
he said: | 

‘“‘We had better go.” 

“But,” I rejoined, “there may be no one at the 
church to receive us.” 
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“True, but if only a few should come, it will be 
better not to disappoint them. The next time it 
rains or snows, they would say: ‘Oh, the priest won’t 
be there; the weather is too bad.’ Then they will 
stay away. Whereas, if we are there to-day, they 
will more likely attend in future, thinking the priest 
is sure to come.” 

It was good reasoning; so we set out, he fasting, 
as he had to say the Mass. 

The road was pretty bad, and we did not arrive 
until near noon. There were a few people in the 
church; someone had made a fire in the large stove 
in the middle of it, and they seemed comfortable 
enough. Father Halloft went through the service as 
if the church had been packed; he preached, and then 
distributed some Christmas pictures and books to the 
few in attendance. 

“‘Next time they will all be there,” he mused, as we 
took out our beads on the home journey. 

He was right. Those who had attended made 
much of it; and the absentees felt regret at their 
having failed to make the sacrifice when their pastor 
had thought it worth while to come so far fasting in 
the storm to say Mass for them, and bring them the 
joys of religion at the Holy Season. 

Ordinarily when visiting these missions at intervals, 
Father Halloft would hear the confessions before Mass, 
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give the Asperges on Sundays, and if there could be 
singing would chant a high Mass. Of course, he 
preached on each visit. After Mass he instructed 
the children, many of whom had come from a dis- 
tance. Sometimes we would go to a _ neighboring 
house for a cup of coffee, where one or another of the 
parishioners might be found to talk over family mat- 
ters, or some convert would receive individual in- 
struction. As a rule the latter was required to come 
to the pastor’s house or to the convent. ‘The recep- 
tion into the Church was made very solemn, and de- 
manded serious preparation. He might keep con- 
verts under instruction for a whole year, even when 
they were quite well up in the Catechism. The 
process was one as much of prayer and devotional 
exercises, to beget a habit in them, as it was of mere 
knowledge of Catholic truth. 

There were exceptions, when nothing would count 
but the disposition of the heart, to whose aid the 
mercy of God was sure to come. 

Occasionally we took the train and got off nearest 
to one of the missions and walked a short distance 
to the church. On the way back we might make a 
detour, passing the houses of people who lived near 
the church. It was his habit, as is indeed expected 
in the country, to talk to anyone whom he might 
meet on the way. 
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One summer day as we thus sauntered along, we 
saw a man sitting in front of his little house, mending 
shoes. In approaching, Father Halloft said to me: 

“Let us sit down here.” 

We saluted the busy cobbler, who made room for us 
on the step. Then the priest talked: 

“Well, friend, so you are making shoes. It’s a 
wonderful craft, and we should be in a sorry plight 
without such as you.” 

The conversation was kept up by his asking a 
variety of questions about the way the thing was 
done; the quality of the leather used for the different 
parts; where the man had learned his trade, and the 
like. The little cobbler was pleased at the attention 
and at the seeming ignorance of the minister which 
gave his own occupation due importance. He became 
quite eloquent and explained each detail of his work. 
My friend, who wanted to see the better half of this 
interesting instructor, and, if possible, the children of 
the house, if there were any, asked if he could have 
a glass of water. 

“Julie, Julie, come here a minute.” And as in 
answer to the summons a somewhat gaunt-looking 
matron appeared in the doorway: ‘‘Give this gentle- 
man a glass of water,” he said. 

The woman measured us and then said: 

“Would you like a glass of milk? It’s just fresh.” 
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Of course, we assented. She brought the milk. 

“Well now, having treated us so royally to milk, 
you would, perhaps, give us a piece of bread 
with it.” 

The bread was brought. There were evidently no 
children; so we did not ask for them. But my friend 
praised the bread, and asked who was the baker. 

“Why, it is home-made.” The woman did all her 
own baking, preserving, etc. 

We left the couple in high good humor, shaking 
hands as we departed. 

“The next time I pass,” said Father Halloft, ‘‘they 
will talk religion; and then it will be my turn to give 
them bread and milk.”” He was right. In less than 
seven years he had made something like four hundred 
converts in the different parts of his district. This 
number included those who were instructed by the 
Sisters. Some of them were baptized Catholics, but 
had lost the faith through lack of religious oppor- 
tunities. He traced numerous family associations, 
and caused those received to bring back the others 
of their kin as opportunity presented itself. 


Another case of a shoemaker’s conversion occurred 
under somewhat different circumstances, near the 
priest’s house. He had noticed for some time the 
figure of an invalid in a rickety armchair in front of a 
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little cottage. One day, in passing, he accosted him, 
and saw that he was a consumptive. The man said 
he had a cold, but expected to get over it with the 
return of the warm weather. He was suffering 
especially from cold in the lower limbs. 

“We are suffering from the same trouble,” said the 
priest ina consoling manner. “I think I can help you. 
Have you good, warm boots?” 

‘“‘Oh, I have boots enough,” answered the sick man. 
“T make them myself. But they don’t help much 
when your blood is cold.” 

Father Halloft went away. It was true enough; 
he, himself, habitually suffered from cold feet—very 
annoying, especially when on winter nights he was 
obliged to sit in the confessional. I had known this 
and had got him a pair of stout felt boots, such as 
drivers are in the habit of donning on journeys in the 
Arctics. These felt boots my friend took promptly 
over to the consumptive shoemaker, who was highly 
rejoiced, as much at the attention as in the possession 
of the boots. After some time the man disappeared 
from the chair in the garden. The priest asked for 
him as often as he passed by, and sometimes went 
in to see him. When at last it became evident that 
the patient had not long to live, his wife offered to 
call the minister of the church to which they both 
had formerly gone. 
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““Get me the minister who gave me the boots,”’ 
said the consumptive. 
‘“ But he is the Roman Catholic Priest.” 
“T don’t care what you call him; he gave me the 
boots, and he can tell me the way to the Master.” 
And he did. 


We were sauntering homeward from a visit to one 
of the mission churches one hot day in July. There 
was no train for an hour or so, and Father Halloft 
meant, as was his custom, to stop at some of the 
houses on the way to the junction. A little girl 
carrying a rather heavy basket trudged in front of us, 
and as we came up to her the priest took hold of the 
load on one side and said: 

‘Where are you going, my little maid?” 

She shied a bit; but, seeing the smile on his face, 
she answered: 

‘““Home; mother sent me to Farmer Kinslow for a 
melon—a big watermelon—I’ve got it in here.” 

‘And won’t you let us carry it for you? Perhaps 
mother would give us a small slice of it; or does she 
want it all for you?” 

‘No, she wants it for father; he is sick and he has 
always a big thirst on him, and the doctor says he 
should eat plenty of watermelon.” 

We took the basket, and the child led the way off 
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the main road into a clearing. There was a log house 
with an unfinished wooden fence about it, and the 
appearance of a recent settlement, with pig sty, 
chicken coop, and dog kennel of new cut boards. A 
youth of some twenty years was busy in the 
yard. 

As we approached the house, a woman, evidently 
perturbed, hurried toward us; but, seeing the child 
in good humor, she curtsied in Catholic fashion, and 
took the basket from us. 

“Did that child trouble you, sirs?” she asked. 
‘She doesn’t know much, for she doesn’t see any- 
body about here. We only moved to this patch a 
year ago, and since then my husband has been in bed 
sick most of the time. He thought the country would 
help him, but it hasn’t done him much good 
so far.”’ 

“‘Oh, no, this young lady behaved quite nicely, and 
we just meant to give her a lift, for the basket was 
rather heavy. But you say your husband is ill in bed. 
May we see him? Or can we be of any service? We 
are the priests of this parish.” 

“T know, Father; but my husband is in a bad way. 
We ought to be Catholics. When we were down in 
Georgia, I asked him to see the Father who often 
came to our neighborhood, because I wanted him to 
take the pledge; but he would see no priest. He 
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says they are no better than himself. We were well 
enough off down there, when he took to drinking, 
and spent most of his time in town. The doctor says 
it is the kidneys, and that he can’t get well; but to 
give him watermelon, plenty, and to boil the seeds 
and make tea of them for him.” 

‘But wouldn’t he see us?”’ 

“I’m afraid not. I'll tell him, though, if you wish. 
[ll say that you asked for him; for he likes company 
well enough, only he has little use for religion. He 
says it’s all a fake.” 

She went in. When she returned, she said: 

“T told him there were two of you, priests, I 
thought—I suppose the other gentleman is one, too— 
who wanted to see him. But he won’t have it, sir. 
He thinks you come for money, and we haven’t much 
outside of some property that is to go to the children. 
I am sorry, sir, but—” 

“Never mind, we don’t want any money, and we 
won’t talk religion to your husband. Just take us 
in to him for a word, merely to say, ‘How do you do?’”’ 

She looked doubtful. Excusing herself, she went 
back, evidently to tell her husband what Father 
Halloft had said, and perhaps to tidy up the room a 
bit. After a while she returned, leaving the door 
open, and we walked in. 

My companion went over to the bed and said some 
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pleasant things about our strolling out for a walk to 
_ while away the interval before the train came. We 
were sorry to learn of his illness. Was there any- 
thing we could do for him? Did he want books or 
newspapers, or anything else? 

The sick man looked robust enough; about fifty- 
five or sixty years of age. He was in some embar- 
rassment which seemed on the verge of breaking into 
rudeness, evidently in order to avoid what he dreaded 
might turn out to be a pastoral call; but we did not 
give him any chance to talk for some time. There 
was a book lying on the counterpane, a little out of 
his reach, which had perhaps been placed there for a 
purpose. He pointed toward it: 

i read that.’ 

Father Halloft took up the volume and, noting the 
title, Thomas Paine, smiled. 

‘‘So you are a philosopher. Well, well, that’s quite 
in our line. You are a university man? What 
college?” 

“T never went to any university, but just picked up 
things. When down South, I had a plantation; the 
niggers did the work, and I had plenty of time on my 
hands. My neighbor was a college man and had a 
good library, and in that way I got to know some 
things. I suppose you don’t approve of that book.” 

“‘Oh, there are different ways of thinking and of 
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looking at truth. ‘ The Age of Reason’ gives one of 
many, and they can’t all be right. But tell us about 
yourself. What ails you?” 

The man detailed his symptoms, pleased with the 
interest that centered about himself. Then the talk 
drifted to the South, about agricultural and social 
conditions. Our patient spoke quite intelligently, 
and seemed to forget we were priests. We left him in 
good spirits, and my friend promised to drop in again, 
to while away a half hour with ‘a man who had seen 
things and read.”’ Most of the men hereabouts, he 
suggested, don’t care for books, and they haven’t 
been out of sight of their farms beyond the nearest 
market town. 

As we were about to leave, the woman came to the 
gate with us and said: , 

“God bless you, Father. Do come again. We all 
need you.” 

I saw no more of these folks. Buta year or so later, 
as we passed by the place, I remembered the visit 
and asked about the family. 

“T buried that man only a week ago,” said Father 
Halloft. ‘‘He died all right, and the family is going 
back South, where the woman has some property. 
Her relatives live there.” 

‘“‘Did he give up Tom Paine for a burning?”’ 

“No. He treasured that book to the last. But 
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it was an innocent vanity to show that he read what 
most of his class, including himself, could not under- 
stand.” 

“Did he get the Sacraments?”’ 

“Yes. But he balked at confession. I went to 
see him every time I had to pass by here; and for a 
long time it was just talking and talking about his 
own life and his experiences in the South and with the 
people he met. After a while he got to look for me. 
My visit was a sort of diversion, and it acted like 
medicine. For three or four days after it he ceased 
to be the cranky dad and husband of the rest of the 
time. One day I brought him a bottle of Moselle, 
our altar wine, which is free from sugar content and 
permitted by the doctor to diabetes patients. He 
was delighted; and our friendship got a new cement. 
About three weeks ago he took a bad turn. The 
doctor thought he could not outlive the week. His 
wife sent forme. Then I told him plainly: 

““Craig, you are going to die. Now, if you want 
to be buried decently, and with your wife and chil- 
dren (they had in the meantime made their Easter 
duty, and I brought them for further instruction to 
the Sisters), you must make some kind of profession 
of faith. When you sent your child to be baptized 
you agreed with me that a girl without God in her 
heart is no good. Well, the God of your little girl 
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is the God that will judge you, whether you like it or 
not. Now the only safe thing for you is to make your 
peace with Him while you can. How about it?’ 

“Well, Father, I think you are right enough about 
God. But I don’t believe in confession. If He is all- 
knowing, He knows all about me; and I don’t see any 
use in raking up old scores and bothering a priest with 
things that he is just as well without knowing. I am 
willing enough to die a Catholic and be buried with 
my people, but I won’t make any confession. That’s 
flat, though I don’t like to offend you who have been 
so really good to me and mine.’ 

“You don’t have to make a confession, Craig.’ 

““What? Don’t have to make a _ confession? 
Since when has that been changed? Why you told 
Maggie that she had to go to confession last Easter, 
and the child too. Why won’t I have to go to con- 
fession?’ 

‘** Because you told me all your escapades long ago. 
I have come here for nearly a year; and in that time 
you have made a pretty good general confession. 
The rest I can easily fillin. Now, the great question 
is, are you sorry for the things you did?’ 

PO ULrely.® 

“Then, let’s go over them now in a general way. 
You say ‘‘Yes” or “No” to my questions, and if I 
omit anything of note you set it right. And then we 
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dispense you from the confession, provided you make 
a good act of contrition with me.’—He did.” 

‘““That’s original. He was an Irishman, you say?”’ 

“Yes, of course; and he saw the humor of it, and 
went on like a man. He had come to America forty 
years ago asa boy. When he left the old country his 
mother told him to be sure to go to confession and 
receive before getting aboard the steamer. So he 
kept fasting all morning until he got off the train at 
Queenstown. ‘Then he hunted for a church. It was 
noon. He saw a priest coming from the rectory and 
asked him to hear his confession. 

“This is no time to come to confession. Wait till 
the afternoon.’ 3 

“That was the lad’s last effort to go near a priest for 
forty years.” 


XII. MARRIAGES 


WE were sitting in the yard one sultry summer 
evening, going over some classical reminiscences, 
when Agatha, the housekeeper’s little assistant, 
announced: 

‘“‘A gentleman in the parlor.” 

‘Who is he?” 

“T don’t know him. I think he is from the ‘Man- 
sion’ house.”’ 

Father Halloft was on the point of going in, when a 
well-dressed man came over to where we had our 
chairs, and with an apologetic gesture, said: 

‘‘Pardon me, Father, but I thought it best, on learn- 
ing you were out here, to follow this little maid and at 
once explain, if you don’t mind, the business that 
brought me. I am the engineer of the Mansion 
House Hotel at Barhights. ‘Though not of your faith, 
I have, during my stay here within the last few 
months, become acquainted with a Catholic girl 
whom I greatly admire. I have proposed marriage 
to her, and whilst I venture to say that she recip- 
rocates my affection, she objects to my religion, and 
asks me to say to you what I would wish to say to 
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her. I come to plead my cause with you. My posi- 
tion at present practically forces me to give up a 
bachelor’s life. Hitherto I have been with my 
parents. They are equally anxious that I should 
marry, and have, in fact, proposed what from their 
- point of view is a rather desirable connection. But 
I love this girl, and I don’t want to mar my future 
happiness by following any other instinct than the 
one that draws me to her. I have a sufficiently good 
position to manage a home. Besides, my folks are in 
comfortable circumstances, and would not cease to 
befriend me, unless they knew indeed that I meant to 
marry a Catholic. I have told them all but this, for 
I know that on that point my father at least would be 
relentless. So I come to you, to bless as well as 
approve our proposed union; and that as soon as pos- 
sible if I may urge it, since my folks might put ob- 
stacles it the way, if they learned the circumstances 
of our difference in religion.” 

Father Halloft knew of the tentative engagement. 
The mother of the girl herself had spoken to him about 
it. She did not wish her daughter to marry out of the 
Church, while at the same time she thoroughly ap- 
proved of the young man as a proper husband for her. 
The father, who was the livery man of the town, cared 
little about the faith. He, too, liked the young engi- 
neer and rather encouraged the suit. That the girl 
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was entirely in love with the youth, who gave every 
evidence of a good disposition, was indicated suf- 
ficiently by the fact that she allowed him to discuss 
the matter with the priest. 

Contrary to his custom, the pastor kept the young 
man standing while considering what to say. 

*“Do you object to the presence of my friend?” 

“Not at all, sir. I take it to be a question merely 
of obtaining your judgment. I am not in the least 
ashamed of my affection for the young lady, Miss 
Clare Tenle, whom I am sure you know, and whose 
delicacy in regard to the subject of our different 
religions I respect, although I hold it to be a mere 
prejudice which you can prevent from becoming a 
hindrance to our marriage.” 

“Tam not so sure that Ican. Takeaseat. What 
is your religion?” 

“Oh, I cannot say that I have any very decided 
leaning to any particular church, much less conviction 
on the matter. My father is an agnostic, my mother a 
Unitarian, and though I have some friends among 
Anglicans who call themselves Catholics—English 
Catholics, you know—and joined their devotions while 
we were at college, I rather take pride in being suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to tolerate any religion in 
others, provided it does not interfere with my liberty. 
I dislike the Puritans for their persecuting tenden- 
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cies; and I do not blame the girl I love for the cruel- 
ties with which your Church is credited in history as 
having perpetrated on the Huguenots in France or the 
Hussites in Bohemia.” 

“T see. You have no definite form of religion. 
You believe, of course, in the principles of justice and 
equity; in the perpetuity and inviolable sanctity of 
the marriage bond.” 

“T certainly do. The thing that attracted me most 
in Miss Clare is precisely that she is wholly free from 
that frivolity which one sees in so many of our young 
women. Their manners are calculated to attract 
men without any reference to a lasting or serious 
alliance. Men seek the society of women, and women 
seek the society of men as if life were a game of pleas- 
ant delusions. There is neither respect nor friend- 
ship, only the sensuous attraction that leads to either 
disappointment or ruin. I consider love a sacred 
thing, and, therefore, marriage a sacred and per- 
manent contract.”’ 

“Quite right. The sanction of that contract comes 
from God, and is entirely out of our power to break. 
I could not act as authoritative witness to that con- 
tract, much less persuade Miss Tenle to enter it, 
unless I were assured that this sanction is recognized 
by both of you in the same sense. Can you pledge 
your faith in a personal God? ”’ 
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“T think I can, though I believe that my esteem 
for this girl is such as to endure by reason of her en- 
dowments; I should not need any other voucher to 
pledge her my troth for life.” 

“Tf it were a question of the mutual value of en- 
dowments only, there would always remain the pos- 
sibility of superior endowments in some other person 
capable of withdrawing the pledged affection. That 
possibility can be excluded only by the absolute faith 
in Him who definitely sanctions the contract for better 
or for worse.” 

“T understand,” said the young man meditatively. 

Father Halloft, rising from his chair, took him by 
the hand. 

“Though I am convinced that difference in religious 
beliefs is a serious drawback to happiness in married 
life, because it implies some kind of divided interest 
and lack of unity of sentiment, I shall put no obstacle 
to this engagement, on one condition.”’ 

‘‘And that is?” 

“That the marriage do not take place before the 
end of two months. Ask Miss Clare to come and see 
me as soon as convenient. I shall arrange with her 
for a course of instructions in preparation for the 
nuptials. You will want to accompany her and be 
present at these instructions. I take it that you are 
anxious to know what, as a Catholic, she believes, in 
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order that you may accord her perfect and intelligent 
liberty in the exercise of her religious duties, which 
to be of any worth must be a vital matter. This 
does not imply at all that you yourself are to make.a 
profession of the Catholic faith, unless you freely 
wish to do so after learning what it entails. But 
it is essential for the future peace and harmony of 
your domestic life that you fully understand each 
other, and that you are not only familiar with the 
religious faith of your affianced but that you may 
defend her against any false representations or asper- 
sions, such as too often assail Catholics in regard to 
their religion.” 

“T see the fairness of your proposal, Father,” said 
the young man, though he was evidently disap- 
pointed in finding the marriage thus deferred beyond 
the period he had hoped. 

When he had gone, Father Halloft turned to me and 
said: 

“He is a fine, clean young fellow, and will probably 
make a good Catholic husband for that girl.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him to become a Catholic 
before marrying her?” 

“Because I saw that he had strong prejudices 
against the Catholic religion, except under the aspect 
of this girl. He needs to read some Catholic history; 
and if he comes with the girl I may have an oppor- 
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tunity of suggesting some book or other on the sub- 
ject of ‘Persecutions.’ Moreover, the engagement is 
practically made between them; to try to break it 
would injure them both, since her parents approve. 
Besides, the attitude of his family would create com- 
plications for him which may be avoided if he arrives 
at the step spontaneously. To suggest to him to 
accept a faith which he does not recognize as likely 
to be true, is to put him into the temptation of taking 
it up conditionally in order to secure the girl. The 
reaction would be worse than infidelity. Of course, 
if I were sure the girl would refuse to marry him unless 
he seriously studied the Catholic religion first, I 
should have said at once that I would dissuade her 
from any other course. But the girl is even more in 
love with him than he is with her. The fact that she 
lets him manage the matter is proof of it.” 

I saw the wisdom of his course. He had no fixed 
rule in such matters, though he would not let any of 
his people think that they could lawfully marry out- 
side the faith. He dealt with each case individually, 
according to its circumstances, and a mixed marriage 
was the rarest thing he was called on to perform. 
Moreover, it was likely to end by the early conversion 
of the non-Catholic party, because he followed it up 
conscientiously, as though the marriage bond had not 
been completed. 
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As in the above case, it was his invariable rule to 
induce both candidates of a mixed marriage to attend 
a series of instructions which covered not only the 
duties of married life, but the entire Christian doc- 
trine on which Catholics build their faith. These 
instructions were calculated to last from six weeks to 
six months, or even longer, according to circum- 
stances. The essential point to be reached was in 
every case to make sure that the Catholic party of 
a proposed marriage should be thoroughly informed 
about his or her faith and its accompanying duties. 
In the course of these catechetics, which were some- 
times varied by heart-to-heart talks (or the lending 
of books, etc., to the non-Catholic party), the priest 
made it a point to avoid all appearance or attempt to 
draw over the latter to assenting to the things said. 
The truth and prayer which invariably, though brief, 
closed the instruction, would have to bring their own 
light and assent. Often enough it happened that, 
before the instructions were half over, there would be | 
a request for further enlightenment and a conversion 
to the faith. 

In no case, and under no plea of necessity, did the 
priest dispense with this preparatory course. He 
used to say that when the civil code imposes an 
ordinance about marriage, every right-minded citizen 
is disposed to comply with it. Why should not the 
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Church exercise a similar right, since it was of so 
much more consequence to the happiness of the 
parties. Where it was necessary to avoid scandal 
that the marriage should be contracted privately, he 
insisted on a promise that the parties cease living 
together until a similar course of instruction had 
been followed. He would not take the responsibility 
of witnessing or sanctioning, as a Catholic priest and 
pastor, a marriage contract that was bound to be a 
source of misery and danger; and he held it to be 
due to the contracting parties themselves that he 
should protect them in the same way in which a con- 
scientious lawyer would protect a client from making a 
ruinous contract. 

Toward the close of the instructions he would 
broach the matter of the education of the children in 
the Catholic faith. 

“There is one thing more. If God should bless 
your marriage with children, it is important from the 
outset to agree on their being received and trained 
under the protecting influence of religion. It is the 
knowledge and fear of God that make the child 
docile, obedient, and respectful to its parents. It 
would, in most cases, be best if the child had the 
religion of its mother; for it is she who has the first 
care of its heart; and its confidence. But if the 
mother has no positive faith, it is better in any case 
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that the child follow some definite religious prin- 
ciples as soon as it comes to the age of reason. The 
Catholic faith is not only the most helpful in training 
the child to virtue from its earliest days, but it also 
has a positive form of doctrine and a system of devo- 
tional practices which keep this virtue alive. Hence 
it is the easiest to follow in practice, so as to produce 
good results. Since the Catholic parent believes that 
it is essential to the eternal happiness of the child 
that it should receive baptism in its earliest infancy, 
the Church, justly defending that parent’s conscien- 
tious convictions, insists, before sanctioning in any 
way the marriage union, that all the children born of 
it shall be baptized; and if baptized shall receive a 
subsequent education in harmony with their baptis- 
mal profession and obligations. She, therefore, asks 
the non-Catholic party to make a conscientious and 
solemn promise to that effect.” 

It was in this way that Father Halloft prepared 
for a more intimate interchange of thought and feel- 
ing between himself and the parties whose marriages 
he blessed. They were invited at all times to recur 
to him when in need of practical advice or help— 
material as well as spiritual, for one often leads to the 
appreciation of the other. His method rarely failed 
to have the most happy results; and his converts 
were, as has already been intimated, not only numer- 
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ous but fervent in their subsequent adherence to the 
Faith. 

Whilst mixed marriages had to be celebrated in the 
house, it was done in a prayerful and edifying way, 
so as to leave the impression of a serious and perma- 
nent compact, and one that was holy as well. 

All other marriages in the parish were celebrated 
with a nuptial Mass. ‘To this rule there was no excep- 
tion. The question of fees had nothing to do with the 
matter. People were told, not by the priest, but by 
the parish collectors, that there was a diocesan regu- 
lation, exacting a charity fee from those who, for 
some valid reason, desired to have the regular an- 
nouncement of the bans of marriage omitted before 
the celebration of the nuptials. They were asked to 
give five dollars through the Chancery for the sup- 
port of the Saint Vincent de Paul Society in the dio- 
cese. Such dispensations were hardly ever sought 
in Father Halloft’s parish. The collectors who called 
periodically on all the parishioners for their assessed 
contribution to the support of the church, were in- 
formed of the diocesan statute prescribing a definite 
fee for the celebration of marriages, funerals, etc. 
The actual contributions were voluntary, however, 
since, though each knew the regulations, there were 
considerable differences in the circumstances of those 
who might have to observe them. No one but the 
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pastor and those who offered the stipend were aware 
of what he received in particular cases; but there was 
no exception to the rule that the celebration of nup- 
tials in the parish was a solemn occasion at which the 
pastor himself, if able, would chant a solemn Mass. 


He was averse to any distinctions which are based 
solely on the capacity of individual purses. This 
rule held likewise for funeral services. Why should 
a man or woman, he asked, who is poor, be deprived 
of the services of the Church, simply because their 
offered mites are insufficient to pay for outward 
pomp? ‘The ceremonies of the Church are not to be 
doled out as a money purchase; they are to be an 
edification and a mark that the Spouse of Christ 
honors the souls of her children. 

We used to argue much on the point of distinctions 
in the matter; and he would yield to the extent of 
admitting that those who represented authority in the 
community might receive the tribute of special cere- 
monies in the church; but that, to make money the 
sole or primary gauge, was wrong in principle, what- 
ever concessions Canon Law had made in the past 
to the weakness or vanity of man. 

Every member of the congregation who contributed 
according to_his or her ability for the support of relig- 
ion was entitled to a solemn funeral Mass at death. 
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There was no exception. And the only persons in 
the parish who did not contribute to the support of 
the church, however modestly, were those nominal 
Catholics who had failed to make their Easter duty. 
They were well known to the collectors; and these 
were instructed under no consideration to accept from 
such sources any gift or dues for religion. The regu- 
lation had an excellent effect in the course of time. 
Many years later there was but one man in the town 
who was thus ostracized for refusal to fulfil his obli- 
gations to his faith and duty to God. His family 
were faithful attendants at the services, and he, him- 
self, came to Mass at least on occasions like Christ- 
mas and the greater festivals. What preaching 
could not bring about, or example, was in most cases 
effected by a species of human respect that acted like 
holy fear—the beginning of wisdom. 

It should be emphasized, however, that he well 
knew that all this could only be done by him because 
he had been able to begin the work from the ground 
up. He had fixed principles and he rigorously in- 
sisted on their being carried out under his control. 
It was also in his favor that he had a limited parish or 
community, largely of his own fashioning in matters of 
religion. He was like the father of a family who 
follows out from the very beginning certain definite 
methods in the training of his children and the man- 
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agement of his household. The conditions were thus 
shaped by him, and he had not to contend, like many 
older pastors in established parishes or in the larger 
towns and cities, against traditions and customs as 
well as against the apathy of those in command. 
This he understood well and realized to the full; so 
that he was unwilling to change his place when the 
bishop, gradually becoming aware of his power and 
influence, sought to remove him to a more important 
position where his gifts and his zeal appeared to be 
needed. Father Halloft knew that to transplant him 
meant the confronting of reforms which, however 
desirable, might mean only a futile effort. He was 
reluctant to risk an exchange of field. For this rea- 
son also he never felt disposed to criticize his brother 
priests for failing to do what he had so successfully 
accomplished. , 

Nevertheless, he had much work yet to do, and for 
many a year. 
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LitTtLE AGATHA had a large funeral. She was a 
tiny child of seven who had died on the couch, in the 
kitchen of the priest’s house, close by the fire where she 
had been kept wrapped in blankets and a blue shawl; 
for she complained always of the cold. The small 
orphan was cared for by the venerable housekeeper 
because Father Halloft had come home one day and 
said: 

‘Anna, do you want a little girl to help you in the 
house?” 

Anna was delighted at the prospect; there were 
many casual errands to do—to the grocer and the Sis- 
ters, and the constant knock at the door; besides such 
odd jobs as washing dishes and handing the clothes- 
pins, and similar light tasks of domestic economy, 
which fell to the lot of the presiding genius of the 
modest pastoral menage. And though there was 
always some youthful servitor near by, owing to the 
vigilance and charity of the Sisters, who sent over a 
child now and then to ask if she could do anything 
for Anna, it was so much more helpful to have a little 
assistant in the house itself. 
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The mother was dead. On her deathbed she had 
said to the priest, as he sought to console her after he 
had given her the last sacraments: 

“‘Father, Agatha will have no one to look after her 
when I am gone. Her father is not able. Besides, 
he sometimes drinks, and then doesn’t know what he 
is doing. If you could get a kind person to mind 
Agatha until she can earn a living, God will reward 
you.” 

The priest had assured her that he would look after 
Agatha, and as the sick woman smiled her gratitude, 
the weary heart stopped. He sent one of the Sisters 
to the house for the child, and the tears of the little 
maiden ceased as she put her hand into that of the 
silent nun who had called her by name, and told her 
that mamma had gone to heaven, and was waiting 
where our Lord had prepared a very beautiful home 
for them both. Only, mother had to go first. Then 
the Sister drew the white sheet over the pallid face of 
the dead; and the child clung close to the nun as 
they went away. 

Everybody was fond of the tiny housekeeper. She 
waited on the priest. She followed Anna everywhere 
and imitated in her childish way the manners of the 
gentle old woman. She was there on Sundays to be 
petted by the women who came to the rectory to dis- 
cuss their domestic affairs in the kitchen and on the 
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step out in the yard. For a few hours each day she 
was in the school across the way, and besides she 
spent odd snatches of time with the Sister, for Cate- 
chism lessons all by herself. The nuns found her 
both responsive and intelligent, and her affectionate 
ways made it easy to love her and teach her. 
The pastor, though at first hardly seeming to notice 
her, felt a tug at his heart when one afternoon the 
old woman came into the room to say that she thought 
Agatha was ill. Perhaps, she suggested, it would 
be well to call in the doctor. Father Halloft had 
missed her in the morning, and the flowers before the 
statue of the Sacred Heart in his room were dry 
because they had not been renewed that day. It 
had been Agatha’s invention and task to put them 
there. 

The doctor looked grave. He had no name for 
the trouble; but the little girl was seriously ill. She 
complained of cold chills, and her small hands tight- 
ened about a large brass buckle that fashioned the 
letter “I” in some strange artistic device. She had 
found it one day when out with Anna, and had 
brought it to the Sister, asking her what it meant. 
The Sister, remembering what she had told the weep- 
ing child at the side of her dead mother, had answered: 

“Why, Agatha, the letter ‘I’ in the center means 
Innocence, and is the key to Paradise, where mamma 
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dwells. Keep it, and tell her that you have it, every 
day, so as to come to her surely when she is ready 
with your beautiful room in heaven.” 

Ever since that day the child had become strangely 
thoughtful and introspective. Father Halloft had 
been puzzled; but now, as she said to him whilst he 
patted her head and asked how she was: 

“Tam going to mamma, you know, Father. I have 
the key, and I think she wants me.” 

Then he understood that the child was to die. 

They laid her little body in a white casket, and put a 
garland of white roses on the pillow above her head, 
and the rosary beads of mother of pearl which she 
was to have on her First Communion day, were 
twined around the waxen fingers that still held the 
key to mamma’s paradise. All the school children 
were there, and many of the grown folks followed, when 
they went in procession after the Mass, to the little 
cemetery on the hill. 

That burial ground was one of the first purchases 
Father Halloft had made after he came to the parish. 
It had to be cleared of stones and of the thick under- 
brush. This was done by some of the men after their 
work was over on a Saturday. Then they put a fence 
about it, and a large cross which the saintly old Jesuit 
priest, who came to give a mission in the neighboring 
town and who knew the pastor, had blessed, together 
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with the cemetery. There was no road to it, and the 
men carried the coffin in the fashion they had done at 
home. ‘The priest behind, and the people following, 
recited prayers; and there were hymns by the children. 
At the grave the pastor preached, and the place, and 
the occasion, and the bleak surroundings gave effect 
to his words that stirred many a heart which would 
have remained untouched in the church. It became 
the fashion to go to the graveyard with everyone who 
died. Protestants and those who never entered a 
church still went to pay the last tribute to one of their 
own townspeople in the straggling community. 
And when, in time, the cemetery became a blooming 
garden, with its white crosses and green mounds 
shaded by cypress and cedar and laurel, that kept their 
verdure even in winter, with only a white pall of snow 
thrown over the graves at times, men and women and 
children could be found on most Sunday afternoons, 
and oftener in the month of November, reverently 
praying for the dead at rest there. For it was one of 
the objects of the Bona Mors Society, introduced into 
the parish from the very beginning, to keep alive the 
memory of death as an aid to the thought of eternity. 

There, in her little bed of earth they laid Agatha, 
the angel child, near the place where to-day stands the 
massive granite cross bearing the bronze corpus of the 
Christ, and with the legend above it: 
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Stay a moment, Christian Pilgrim, 
To thank God for the Grace of Holy Faith 
And to say an Our Father 
For the Repose of the Soul of 


WILLIAM HALLOFT 


Who for thirty-seven years ruled 
His flock with anxious care that 
Through the Gate of Death he might 
Lead them to Paradise. 
He died April roth, MCMX. 


The words were partly of his own suggestion. The 
monument was not. He had left a note with his will 
in which he requested to be buried in the midst of his 
own people. ‘They will pray for me, as I have 
taught them to pray for each other,” he used to say, 
in commenting on his separation from them on earth. 
It was the only monument he wanted. 


When this poor heart has ceased to beat, 
Give it an humble resting-place 

In sacred ground. And plant—as meet— 
A wooden Cross, to mark the grace 

Of Christ who paid with generous love 
My debt of sin, and in whose Word 

I put my trust. Then write above: 
“Grant peace unto his soul, dear Lord.” 
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Such was his wish. But his people’s just request pre- 
vailed. They made a shrine of the grave where they 
now often pray. 

God’s acre was to him a fruitful field for sowing the 
seed of faith in the hearts of those whom he could not 
easily approach otherwise, and whom the happy con- 
vention of paying respect to the deceased brought 
within the reach of his voice on the occasion of the 
death of some prominent member of the congregation. 
He did not often speak on such occasions in the church. 
He might do so on the Sunday after the funeral, or 
before, while the dead lay still unburied in the home. 
But he invariably preached a well thought-out and 
effective sermon at the grave. It was the one occa- 
sion for many, as he would say, when they were in a 
mood to reflect on the eternal things which are the 
great preventive of sin. 
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FATHER HALLOFT, as became manifest in the course 
of time, was a man of no mean business capacity: It 
had served him in advising the capable men of his 
congregation, as opportunity offered, to enlarge their 
outlook in secular matters. He had established some 
of the younger men in lucrative businesses, and he 
had dexterously used the occasion for safeguarding 
certain rights and privileges due to his people by 
directing the political activity in his district into just 
and profitable channels. As these measures proved 
successful, it became the rule to consult him in matters 
of business, great and small, no less than in doubts of 
conscience. It chanced that his brother and sister, 
who had sold their small home in the old country, 
brought their savings to America. They naturally 
not only sought his direction as to their place of set- 
tlement in this new land, but they wished also to be 
near him. 

It was suggested that the sister might keep house 
for him. The brother would be of service as the pas- 
tor’s handy man and trusty. 
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To this Father Halloft was totally opposed. He 
reasoned that relatives in the house of a priest are a 
danger alike to him and to the parish. They are sure 
to take advantage of their position by interfering in 
all sorts of affairs; by assuming a right of proprietor- 
ship in the premises; by having their particular friends 
who might carry gossip into, and out of, the rectory. 
What they say is supposed to come from, or have the 
approval of, the priest; what they do is laid to his 
account. On the other hand, the people in the parish 
are apt to become critical and suspicious. If the 
brother has a new coat or the sister a nice bonnet, the 
parishioners will say: ‘“‘That was bought with the 
money we gave him.” “It looks bad, both ways. I 
won’t have it,” was the verdict of Father Halloft. 

The proposition was open to debate, for the eccle- 
siastical canons advise that a pastor should preferably 
have in his house his mother or sister, as a safeguard, 
if not also as a divinely sanctioned charity. 

Father Halloft, however, had little or no choice. 
His brother and sister had come. Although he had 
poor accommodations for them, he was glad to see 
them, and they looked up to him with that devotion 
which only the Catholic priest can command in his 
own family. 

Anna, the old housekeeper, saw the situation; and 
wisely yielded. The pastor whom she had faithfully 
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and unselfishly cared for as best she could, or as much 
as he would allow anyone to attend him, saw to it that 
she was placed in a more restful position, which put 
her beyond care for the necessaries of this life. 

Katharine assumed sway in the house; and Joseph 
looked about for some suitable occupation, while 
acting as sexton. Father Halloft was anxious to get 
him out of the house; but Katharine was not. As for 
the people of the parish, they thought the situation 
the most natural in the world. They had no such 
uncharitable suspicions as their pastor credited them 
with. In time they found that both the guests at the 
little parsonage were discreet and virtuous. No doubt 
there had been some fraternal advice, very definite, 
about not meddling; but nobody could bear witness 
to any such drilling, and everybody was more than 
satisfied with Katharine and Joseph. 

Gradually their reverend brother appeared to be- 
come reconciled to the situation, if, indeed, he did not 
soon discover that it was the best thing for the parish. 
for a new hunger had developed in his soul—the 
hunger after funds; and Joseph could be of help, 
while Katharine kept down the expenses at the rec- 
tory. 

The peculiar famishing condition to which Father 
Halloft had hitherto been an utter stranger came 
about in this way. 
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For some time past the leading persons in the parish 
had been pestering the life out of him about building 
a pastoral residence. They had had the bishop for - 
Confirmation. There had been a brass band to 
receive him the evening before the celebration at the 
station, where a carriage in gala decoration and a 
procession with banners waited to conduct him 
through the town, many of the houses being decorated 
with bunting and flags. The bishop had addressed 
the people in the church, had praised their zeal, and 
especially the school and the children and the Sisters. 
He had also praised their pastor, hinting broadly that 
_he might have to take him away soon because he 
needed him in some more important position. The 
men and boys had sung the Mass in true liturgical 
style, and altogether the visit had left a splendid 
impression of the kindliness and condescension and 
magnificence of the prelate. 

When the latter had gone, the leading men, who 
had waited on him in their best clothes (old Peter, 
among them, literally wearing his nuptial garment of 
broadcloth that had hung in his closet tiuese many 
years, for there was really no worthy use for it until 
the Bishop came), reflected that His Lordship had 
been obliged to spend the night in the little frame 
shanty—as they now called it—in which their worthy 
pastor had so long found his lodging. They had 
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reason enough to be proud of their school; and, as for 
the church, well, the new one which was sure to come 
would be a sort of cathedral, and everybody under- 
stood that that takes time. The Cologne Cathedral 
had been eight hundred years a-building. But to think 
that they could not afford to have a decent and com- 
fortable rectory in which their chief shepherd could be 
respectably housed, whenever he came to them, was 
preposterous and humiliating. They put their heads 
together and informed the pastor that they must 
have a new rectory. 

He smiled at them and asked who would build it. 

They would see to that, was the proud answer. 


The work was begun at once. The subscription 
lists were opened, and the people contributed or prom- 
ised generously. To save expenses the poorer men, 
young and old, who could not make any considerable 
money offering, engaged themselves to work at the 
foundation, digging or doing similar work. After 
supper the men of the town, even the Protestants, 
took a hand in the building; spades and picks were 
provided by one of the contractors of the district. 
Humbly though begun and economically, the new 
house was to be a pretentious structure of brick, 
with stone trimming and steps, and a cement pave- 
ment in front. The architect, a builder from the 
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vicinity, had erected a “pastoral residence” before 
and knew what he was about. 

The rectory went up, and it proved to be a com- 
modious, substantial piece of work, likely to do ser- 
vice for several generations. It had several bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, a large sitting-room, together 
with an office, and a separate parlor, where the bishop 
could be accommodated on his next visit. 

Nobody bothered the pastor about the payment of 
their bills. A committee managed all that and gave 
him satisfactory reports of each step of the proceed- 
ings. Joseph and Katharine were delighted. They 
had done their share in fitting up the premises, clean- 
ing, and so forth—all of which would have added 
extra expense if it had not been for their helping hands. 

All the while, however, Father Halloft had his mis- 
givings. It was true, he had a fine brick house with 
stone trimmings, and seven windows in front; and a 
school which, though built of timber, was still a very 
decent appearing structure, with its neat casement and 
pretty flower beds around it. And the Lord’s house, 
alongside these evidences of parish prosperity, was a 
whitewashed lattice building with a rickety dome for 
bell-tower—all in all, belying its proud title to be a 
house of God. School, church, then the priest’s 
house. That was the sequence, he believed, in which 
the upbuilding of a parish should proceed. The 
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present group was a standing disgrace to him as 
pastor. The erection of a new church which would 
absorb the attention by its proportions and beauty 
above the surroundings, now became the most evi- 
dent need in his thoughts. The situation continually 
haunted him. He recalled the vow of the royal 
prophet David, to find a home worthy of the Lord for 
Him. But the project demanded money; and with 
the generous efforts his people had just made to pro- 
vide the new rectory it was out of the question to 
appeal to them in the matter. 

He might have found ways to a considerable fortune 
had he been free to go into business, for he possessed 
the instinct of the so-called self-made man. But 
the apostolic warning, ‘‘Negotiis secularibus ne te 
implices,” was to him law, and he felt that traffic 
was incompatible with the duties of his pastoral 
calling. 

One day he met a lumberman at the railroad junc- 
tion. They sat together in the smoking car, and with 
his usual habit of eliciting useful information from all 
classes of men, Father Halloft heard a good deal about 
saw mills and pine wood, and outdoor life in forests, 
etc. Among other things he learned that, though 
most of our lumber comes from the West and Canada, 
there was some good material in his own state. Acci- 
dentally, a few days after this conversation, he 
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mentioned these facts to his friend, the District 
Attorney. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ said the latter, ‘‘I have just been re- 
quested to attend to the execution of a legacy which 
involves a good stretch of wooded land. But the 
people who inherit it are handicapped; they have not 
the money to exploit the lumber part. That would be 
profitable, since it does not involve extensive trans- 
portation by water and rail; and lumber is much in 
demand.” 

“Does it require much money?” queried the pastor, 
who had an idea. 

“Not money so much as hands, men intelligent 
enough not to spoil the trees in taking them down, 
and capable of discriminating in the selection of the 
proper material.” 

“‘T should think it would be easy enough to get the 
hands. My brother knows something, he tells me, 
about forestry and lumber. If he had the lumber or 
the:money to buy it, the cutting, sorting and sawing 
should, I imagine, be an easy matter.”’ 

‘““Money would not be so essential, if a capable 
man were to overlook the job. My clients are 
minors. They have nothing but the inherited land, 
on which there is a good deal, as I said, of valuable 
timber. If their guardian consented to sell the 
ground, as he might, and as, indeed, it would seem 
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advisable, they would not get a very high price, for it 
is known that funds are needed to defray the keep and 
education of three girls. But the worst part of the 
matter is that the remaining portion of this land is 
unavailable at present for farm or other use. It is a 
problem; for, as a whole, the estate is worth a good 
deal; but if parcelled out, part of it would lose 
greatly in value. The legatees’ representative has 
not settled what is to be done; and I am undecided 
what to advise until we have examined whether there 
is any mining or quarry prospect on the premises. I 
am going up in a day or two to talk the matter over 
with the guardian.” 

“Why couldn’t a partnership be formed, one 
party furnishing the ground, and the other the work- 
ing capital; the proceeds to be equitably divided 
between them? It would forestall the necessity of a 
forced sale.” 

“Not a bad idea, if you have the men to work it, 
as I said. That requires skill. Our expert lumber- 
men are all busy in other parts. They tackle only 
big propositions, and they have their contracts with 
the Pacific and Canadian transportation companies. 
I mentioned the subject to one of the directors of our 
railroad who knows local conditions and those pre- 
vailing in the West. He believes their men would 
not think it worth while to do work here at present. 
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Though they recognize that there may be money in it, 
the job is not big enough for them. Besides, they 
believe that Pennsylvania and Ohio don’t run away; 
whereas the open opportunities of the Northwest 
are becoming the center of speculation by the great 
industrial magnates who foresee that they will need 
the wood, not merely for building and kindred enter- 
prises on a large scale, but for the making of leather, 
paper, and other industries in which they are inter- 
ested.” 

“Judge, I shall undertake to furnish the labor, if 
you can make us a decent contract. I want money, 
badly; I want to make it soon and sure. If the mat- 
ter can be adjusted on a mutually profitable basis, let 
us form a syndicate and go into partnership with your 
owners of the land.” 

“You surprise me, Father. However, I suppose 
you know what you are about.” 

“‘T will know, before the contract is signed. Of 
course, we shall have to talk the matter over with the 
actual parties whom I mean to represent, and we must 
also see the prospect. Meanwhile, if you are to dis- 
cuss plans with the guardian of your clients, mention 
my proposition, and if you can put us on the right 
track, I engage you, now and here, as lawyer for my 
brother.” 

The matter was agreed to. A month later, toward 
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the end of April, Father Halloft and three of his men, 
including his brother, were on the way to inspect the 
region where they proposed to engage in the lumber 
business. 

For several weeks the pastor was absent from his 
parish, which was looked after by a substitute. No- 
body really knew what had become of him; but he 
justified his conduct by saying: “‘I am gathering the 
material for my new church.” Asa matter of fact he 
did not appear in any business contract as a respon- 
sible agent. He acted only as adviser. The deed 
of agreement bore the signatures of his brother and 
the other men, who were to invest both their funds 
and their brains, to make it a profitable financial 
transaction. But he wanted to be sure that in his 
own judgment the matter was a safe enterprise. He 
simply acted as chief counsel in a business operation, 
in which, under other circumstances, they might 
have asked his advice. His brother was the man in 
whose success he was most interested; because 
Joseph’s profits were to go to the building of the new 
church. 

As a matter of fact they did not make very much out 
of the bargain. The putting up of a saw mill, the 
laying of tracks, the engaging of men, of draft animals, 
with travelling and other expenses, whittled down the 
calculated profit which they had seen on paper. But 
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it was an experience which had the effect of creating 
an interest in the proposed new church. 

Eventually the parishioners, some of whom had be- 
come quite prosperous during the twenty years of 
Father Halloft’s management, got together and raised 
or guaranteed some thirty thousand dollars, for the 
building of a handsome Gothic church. Most of the 
money was given in bulk as thank-offerings for suc- 
cessful enterprises and other blessings, temporal and 
spiritual. Among the latter they counted, as many 
openly put it: ‘Our pastor, and that he may stay 
with us to bury us and our children!”’ 

There was in reality nothing surprising about the 
success that crowned the efforts of a congregation 
which had, at one time—only eighteen years before— 
been a cluster of comparatively poor and nominal 
Catholics. The fact that they had caught the relig- 
ious spirit which the teaching of their pastor, and of 
those who aided him, had put into the people, young 
and old, made them generous and eager to demon- 
strate the solidity and practical worth of their faith. 
Religion was a joy to them. They were proud of their 
priest, who was talked of in the community as a saint 
without being a mere idealist or a puritan. They 
were proud of their children, and even of their little 
church where they heard the Word of God and the 
chanting of His praises, and which, like a spring, was 
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the source of a stream of blessings to them and their 
homes. They felt something of the spirit of the ages 
of faith, those good old days when small communities 
all through Ireland and England, and France, and 
Germany, were able to build magnificent cathedrals 
like those we see at York, Canterbury, Durham, Ely, 
and other towns, whose commonwealth was in size 
only a tithe of the great cities that lack worthy edifices 
for the service of God to-day, despite their numbers of 
professed Christians. 


One important force for the raising and maintain- 
ing at a high level of this vital spirit of faith among 
the people were the Sisters. They were doing mis- 
sionary work in a thousand ways, though their original 
apportioned work was simply to teach. I recall on 
one of my periodical visits at Christmas, how, when 
returning from a sick parishioner, I met two of the 
nuns on their way with a basket of provisions to that 
same sick person. They were mindful of the fact 
that the husband would be out all day, that the only 
housekeeper and nurse of the bedridden mother was a 
young girl of twelve or thirteen. 

Many times they sought a pretext of calling on one 
family or other in distress who were not Catholics, 
with the view of bringing them within the consoling 
reach of the priest and the Church. 
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The head and animating spirit was Sister Melania. 
Among other things she originated a plan for hand- 
somely decorating the sanctuary, long before the new 
church was in prospect. We bought paint, drew 
designs of arches clad with vines, of rose-colored 
panels with monograms and symbolic figures, and 
worked as artisans and apprentices during the week, 
unfolding to the astonished congregation all sorts of 
surprises on Sundays. 

The ornaments on the altar were, despite the local 
poverty, always of the best material. There were 
fresh flowers, unless the Mass was a requiem. The 
lights were wax candles, and the fine hand-wrought 
covers on the altar would have attracted the attention 
of connoisseurs. In Lent we had a pretty antepen- 
dium of embroidered purple. The statues of Our 
Lady and of St. Joseph, and later of St. Aloysius and 
St. Anthony, were selected with much care; in a word, 
the taste of the cultured nuns was apparent in every 
detail amidst the original poverty of the little flock. 
It suggested the sight of the stable at Bethlehem, 
with the tender care of St. Joseph and the exquisite 
taste of the Virgin Mother, despite their seeming 
want. Cleanliness was marked in every part of the 
church as, indeed, in all the premises over which the 
Sisters held sway. Father Halloft was rather indif- 
ferent or careless in such matters; but Sister Melania 
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soon made him realize that godliness and order and 
purity were qualities that could not rightly be sep- 
arated in matters of religion. 

Later, when the new church came into being, 
Sister Melania superintended all that concerned the 
decorations of the sanctuary. She thoroughly under- 
stood, or informed herself, about the liturgical pre- 
scriptions. She kept in correspondence with a priest 
well versed in matters of Christian art, who had to 
examine, approve, or correct, as circumstances re- 
quired his aid. The stained-glass windows, selected 
to become sources of instruction as well as a joy of 
beauty to the congregation, and especially to the 
children, were exquisite pieces of artistic workman- 
ship. She had admirable taste and good judgment; 
priest and people alike recognized the fact, and thus 
in course of time everybody consulted the “ Vicar 
General” in parochial matters whenever Father 
Halloft happened to be away. 


What may seem odd enough to many a pastor in 
similar conditions is that there was no pew rent. 
Seats in the church were open to all and at all times, 
and the congregation filed in, so that there was no 
standing at the door whilst there was a seat vacant. 
This was the method in the new as well as in the old 
church. The women were on the Gospel side, the 
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aisles of the Blessed Virgin; the men on the Epistle 
side, opposite the statue of St. Joseph, where the crib 
was at Christmas. The children had their own Mass, 
at which they sang the hymns taught in the school. 
The boys of the Christian Doctrine class, released 
from school, but obliged for two years to attend the 
Higher Catechism of Perseverance, with the aid of 
a few men, formed the choir at the high Mass for the 
congregation. 

It took, of course, time to make these arrangements 
permanent, and until Father Halloft was able to give 
his mission churches into separate administrative 
hands, and later on add an assistant to his own parish, 
there was only a tentative effort at inaugurating the 
above manner of conducting the liturgical services. 

The last decade of his activity, however, saw all 
these plans carried out in complete order. The assist- 
ants in most cases readily caught the apostolic spirit 
of their chief, and fell into line—except in one thing. 
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WHEN Father Halloft had made his first application 
for a coadjutor, the rector of the Seminary, who knew 
the manner of man he was, saw to it that he got an 
excellent young priest, one that would not only per- 
petuate the spirit of self-sacrifice and prudent man- 
agement begun by the pastor, but transfer it if pos- 
sible to other places; for it was evident that Father 
Halloft could not be persuaded to give up his parish. 

On my next visit after the assignment of the new 
curate had been made, the latter was absent on a brief 
vacation. 

“They have very little sense at the Seminary,” said 
my friend. ‘‘With the new building they put up, 
and all the style and nonsense of modern improve- 
ments as they call it, they are spoiling the vocations 
of these young men.” 

‘““What’s the matter with them?”’ I asked, for I was 
anxious to have my friend’s impression of the young 
priest who was with him, and whom I knew to be not 
only edifying in his conduct but gifted as well. 

“‘Oh, the young man the bishop sent me is all right. 
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The Sisters like him. The people say he looks like 
the statue of St. Aloysius in our church. It is not his 
fault; the blame lies with the Seminary authorities 
who put notions into these young fellows that unfit 
them for missionary labor. I don’t object to his hav- 
ing a piano and practising elocution. But he doesn’t 
get on with the men and boys, and knows next to 
nothing about teaching or catechetics, and he has got 
into the habit of taking medicine for his meals. My 
sister thinks he doesn’t like the cooking.” 

I looked at my friend and at the table. There was 
the soup tureen with the meat and vegetables—I don’t 
know how many varieties—‘‘all in one.” 

‘“‘Do you serve his meals in this way?”’ I asked. 

We had a long discussion, at the end of which 
Father Halloft yielded to the conviction that he must 
either change his mode of housekeeping, or else make 
arrangements to board the young man in some re- 
spectable family in the parish. 

“The fault is not in the training which he got in 
the Seminary; it is your method of feeding him now,” 
I said. 

The housekeeper quite agreed with me. But her 
reverence for her brother’s judgment, and the fact that 
it was helping the economical program to which she 
too had become accustomed, had caused her, after 
a brief hint that the young man might prefer a dif- 
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ferent regime, to keep on in the traditional way inau- 
gurated under good old Anna’s rule of the kitchen. 
There was a change after that in the provisioning of 
the curate, who was asked to call for what he liked 
or thought was good for him. The medicine bottles 
gradually disappeared from his window sill, and he 
looked happier. The music and the culture which 
he had apparently affected as a mark of a misspent 
career in the Seminary, became a great asset in the 
parish; for the choir was put in his charge, and the 
young people had operatic and dramatic performances 
that were appreciated in the district for many a day— 
until he was removed to a wider sphere of action; 
and the pastor’s troubles began anew in another direc- 
tion. But he had learned something of the art of 
training; although his grudge against the Seminary 
had not wholly disappeared. ‘There were other rea- 
sons for this. 

Albeit Father Halloft belonged to the body of the 
diocesan clergy commonly known as seculars, and, 
although he had made friends of the rector and some 
of the professors of the diocesan Seminary, he did not 
believe that a satisfactory ecclesiastical education 
could be given by a body of priests unless they were 
bound together by some common rule of life that har- 
monized with the ascetical spirit. He held that a com- 
munity of priests who themselves lived without a 
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definite rule were incapable of directing the discipline 
of the Seminary. 

“But,” I objected, ‘they need not have anything 
to do with the discipline of the Seminary. That is in 
the hands of the president and a disciplinarian or a 
spiritual director.” 

“That is precisely where the harm is done. The 
professors, however capable individually, by their 
lack of regularity demonstrate that discipline is a 
process of education which has no value for the priestly | 
life because it need not be practically carried out the 
moment you leave the Seminary. It conveys no vital 
lesson. Theoretically the rule opposes and even 
excludes a secular standard of living. The seminar- 
ists are taught that Christ desired His disciples to sep- 
arate themselves voluntarily from that standard. 
They were not to be of the world. Nay, the world 
would despise and hate them. A teacher in the Sem- 
inary who follows a worldly standard of living con- 
tradicts by his example this teaching of Christ as set 
forth in books, and that example acts unquestion- 
ably upon the student with a much stronger force 
than the words he reads in ascetical manuals.” 

“It seems to me that you demand from the secular 
priests what is properly the character of the religious 
priest, I mean a member of some religious order,” I 
said to him. 
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“No, no, not that. The institution of the religious 
orders was not to supplant but to facilitate the man- 
ner of priestly life required by Christ from all His 
apostles. They were to leave their families, their 
worldly prospects and comforts. The characteristic 
that was to distinguish them was that they went out 
of the school of Christ to their labor for souls without 
scrip or staff or choice of garments. That prescrip- 
tion was in no wise conditioned on or restricted to 
community life. And the Church in providing for 
the permanent maintenance of her ministers indicates 
that she does not wish them to go out of their way 
after the comforts of the body and the quest of 
money.” 

“A rule of life that suits community spirit is not 
suited for the diocesan clergy. You, yourself, could 
not carry it out in your missionary life. The calls on 
a secular priest are such as to debar that sort of reg- 
ularity, for he is alone and cannot get substitutes to 
take his place as priests do in a religious community. 
I think that our secular clergy have a much more 
laborious life in many respects than the regular com- 
munities, though there is a greater measure of per- 
sonal liberty than where one’s duties are continuous 
and apportioned, as in the case of priests who live 
under a common rule.” 

“YT am not speaking of secular priests on the mis- 
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sion,’ he argued. ‘They cannot, of course, observe 
a fixed rule such as is possible in a community, and so 
long as they are on duty in an isolated parish. I am 
speaking of a condition under which community life 
becomes possible. The spirit which prompts such a 
mode of living ought to be the same in every priest. 
Where it exists it naturally leads to orderly and un- 
worldly habits, provided the conditions make it pos- 
sible. St. Augustine in the fifth, St. Charles in the 
sixteenth, Father Olier in the seventeenth century, 
proved that in the Seminary a regular life among sec- 
ulars is not only possible but desirable for the sake of 
example. The personal freedom that abandons itself 
to a fondness of show, theatricals, games, and the di- 
versions for which money is recklessly spent, is as 
much out of place in a secular as in a regular. It is 
out of harmony with the apostolic spirit. In the indi- 
vidual we condone it as a personal weakness; in a 
body of men it indicates the want of a high standard, 
which is the natural outcome of the absence of 
recognized control or discipline.”’ 

Father Halloft invoked daily experience to show 
that our seminaries under secular management have 
failed, with rare exceptions, to produce in the young 
priests who came out of these training schools an 
apostolic spirit of self-sacrifice and humility such as 
Christ ordained and the Church aims at. They were 
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intelligent, often well informed, nearly always hard 
workers and gentlemanly. But they lacked, as a rule, 
the supernatural viewpoint. Their motives were little 
if at all superior to those of the average layman who 
tends to his business because it is profitable and 
respectable. They rarely go out of their way to draw 
souls to God without distinction of race or place. 
In short, one misses in them that superior quality 
which we call apostolic and which characterizes the 
spiritual-minded priest everywhere, whether he is a 
secular or a regular. 

These things he talked of in a more or less intimate 
way, and without any personal references that might 
have given to his criticisms the air of uncharitable 
aloofness. It was the things, the wrong principles, 
the insidious traditions, in which he recognized a 
lack of thoughtfulness and of the sense of responsi- 
bility that chiefly aroused his disapproval. When, in 
the last years of his life, he came into closer contact 
with the diocesan authorities he realized more and 
more that great courage was required to undo long- 
standing customs, or to antagonize individuals who 
stood for their maintenance. His mental attitude in 
this respect underwent a process much like that de- 
scribed by Canon Sheehan in some of his novels, in 
reverting to certain youthful notions and efforts at 
reform. One year, while abroad and in the neighbor- 
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hood of his old home, Father Halloft met a learned 
monk who told him of a book that had been trans- 
lated from English, and contained masterly pastoral 
sketches. It was My New Curate. That same sum- 
mer our American pastor went to Doneraile to see the 
reverend author, and he carried away with him the 
happiest and proudest recollections. The two priests 
found that their notions regarding the responsibilities 
of the priesthood were much alike. These notions 
implied deep reverence for the secular clergy, but also 
a recognition of the malarial moral atmosphere in 
which many of them live, and which affects their 
spiritual health, manner of life, and activity. 

As it was, most of the boys under Father Halloft’s 
care who developed a vocation to the priesthood, en- 
tered religious orders. His preference was for the 
Jesuits, because they gave a longer and more thor- 
ough training than either the secular or most other 
regular Orders exacted. 

Much more numerous in his parish were the voca- 
tions of girls to the religious life. While the Sisters 
naturally directed this stream of desire for perfection, 
Father Halloft acted in a very definite fashion as 
judge and consolidator. 

His theory was that the strongly felt wish of a 
young woman who was of suitable age and who pos- 
sessed the requisite qualities of heart and mind, 
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was equivalent to a definite vocation, and should be 
encouraged in all cases. Hence he set aside the argu- 
ment of parents or guardians that a spasmodic turn 
of piety or a sentimental attachment of a young girl 
to the nuns who had taught her, might prove an un- 
stable and passing desire. He would not do more, 
when parents sought his help to turn a child from her 
expressed wish to enter religion, than urge the defer- 
ring for a brief period of the time of probation. The 
idea that a girl should be allowed to participate in the 
frivolities and pleasurable excitements of the world, 
in order to test her vocation, did not meet his approval. 
He pointed out that in proposing the counsels of per- 
fection to the youth in the Gospel our Divine Lord 
said simply, ‘‘If you will,” that is if you wish ear- 
nestly to follow Me, you can do so. It was a ques- 
tion of resolve to become perfect. Nothing more was 
needed, always understood, of course, that the can- 
didate possessed the necessary qualifications for a 
state of life calling for the exercise of special duties. 
To the objection that in such case all men would 
be considered as having the religious vocation, since 
our Lord had said: ‘‘Be ye perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect,’’ he pointed out that, while all men 
are in some sense called to perfection, not all men are 
chosen to enter upon the definite exercise of it. God’s 
choice was indicated by the grace of a special desire 
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or determination of will to embrace the state of life 
which directly leads to perfection. 

Very different was the question of a priestly voca- 
tion. Here the will or desire is not sufficient to indi- 
cate a true call. In His choice of the Apostles Christ 
did not say: ‘‘If you will, follow Me;” but He said def- 
initely, ‘‘ Follow Me,” and in an emphatic manner told 
them: ‘‘You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.” This difference Father Halloft thought im- 
portant in determining the vocation of a youth to the 
priesthood. It was his conviction that a large num- 
ber of students who enter the diocesan Seminary, if he 
might judge from their casual conversation during 
the long vacations when he frequently met them or 
gave them hospitality, looked upon the career as a pro- 
fession leading to a respectable and comfortable living. 
It is true, they did not forget that it was a profession 
in which they were bound to labor for the salvation of 
souls. But they fixed their view upon the sacraments 
as channels of grace, communicated to the faithful 
quite independently of the quality or special char- 
acter of him who acts as minister. Similarly they con- 
sidered that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass loses noth- 
ing of its vicarious nature, even if offered perfunc- 
torily by a priest who is not holy. Thus they 
largely minimized the responsibility of a high personal 
sanctity as a condition for worthily receiving ordina- 
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tion. This responsibility was not being properly 
stressed, he held, and taken into sufficient account 
by those who directed the training. They were satis- 
fied if a student, once admitted to the Seminary as 
qualified, obeyed its regulations or was not guilty of 
any flagrant breach of morals, or of obedience. 
They took no heed of what men like St. Charles 
Borromeo or St. Vincent de Paul, and other educators 
of the clergy deemed an essential requisite for the 
priestly state, namely a detachment from the world, 
from ambition, from money; a spirit of modesty, of 
prayer, of zeal, and that delicacy of conscience which 
betokens a realization of the interests of God when 
there is no question apparently of other gain. What 
he saw was that everywhere there was expressed a 
preference for “‘good places.”’ In the case of religious 
there is some safeguard against these conditions; 
albeit history and daily experience show that the 
secular spirit may also enter into religious com- 
munities. 
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HOSPITALITY was a virtue that called for no for- 
malities with Father Halloft. A priest might walk 
into his house at any time and make himself at 
home; for our pastor had no sense of proprietorship. 
Since the episode which led him to alter the one-dish 
pot pourri system, the housekeeper was authorized to 
follow her own genius; and, being his sister, she was 
free to put her hand into the house treasury for what- 
ever was wanted. Women are, as a rule, generous 
enough in victualing, and there was always an abun- 
dance of good and seasonable refection for the table. 
Father Halloft himself never talked about his meals. 
I think he did not know, in most cases, what he was 
eating, but simply took a certain amount of the food 
which was put before him, much as a fireman puts coal 
into a furnace to keep the boiler going. That thought- 
lessness cost him eventually some dyspeptic annoy- 
ances, for which he had to seek a cure by treatment 
in a sanatorium. ‘Thereafter he exercised more dis- 
crimination, which consisted in letting the doctor tell 
his sister what she ought to give him; and he rigor- 

ously abided by that diet until he died. . 
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One day a Trappist Brother appeared at the rec- 
tory with a modest carpet bag. He had been rec- 
ommended to consult Father Halloft about the pos- 
sibility of collecting funds for the South African 
missions. His superior had sent him abroad with 
letters that told of the great need the Fathers were 
under, in order to accomplish the task of converting 
the native population. America had been repre- 
sented as a fruitful and generous field. But when the 
Brother had reached New York, and called on the mis- 
sionary rector to whom the abbot had, as an old class- 
mate, bidden him go for direction, he found that there 
were many obstacles. Had he been a priest, and not 
merely a simple-minded Lay Brother, the thing would 
have been much easier. The abbot on the other hand 
had put his confidence rather in the virtue of the un- 
sophisticated friar, chiefly perhaps because he could 
not spare a priest from his limited community, whose 
services extended over a wide area. So the Brother 
was set adrift, from one place to another, collecting 
small sums from Catholic people who were con- 
vinced of the sincerity of his claim by the modesty of 
his appearance and the simplicity of his speech and 
manners. But what he thus gathered in one place, he 
was forced to spend in going to another, even though 
he was disposed to walk all over the States and ignore 
the railroads and other transportation conveniences; 
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for he found that there were rivers to cross and chasms 
to bridge where toll was unavoidable. The transfor- 
mation which this itinerant life brought about in his 
outer appearance, did not tend to raise the standard 
of impressiveness favorable to his mission. He would 
often get five or ten cents from people whom he ap- 
proached as they were leaving the church on week- 
day mornings. After a couple of weeks he realized 
that at this rate his collecting tour would attain 
its purpose only when the abbot had given him up for 
lost. Finally somebody who divined things said to 
him: “Go to Father Halloft. He will tell you what 
todo. Besides, he has influence with people who have 
money.” 

So he came. I met him at the rectory. He was an 
interesting figure. To mention only one peculiarity, 
which revealed itself in almost the first exchange of 
greetings. 

‘May I wash my feet?” 

“Certainly!” 

He took off his shoes. They fell to the ground with 
a thud that shook the furniture in the room. 

“What have you got in those boots?” asked Father 
Halloft. 

“Nothing. They are so heavy because the soles 
are iron. It’s the way we wear them through the 
jungle in Africa; and the abbot thought they would 
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be best for me on the journey; they don’t need mend- 
ing so often.” The iron plates were nailed to the 
heavy ridge of the strong leather uppers like a horse- 
shoe. 

But the point of interest in this connection was the 
information which the Brother gave about food. He 
ate with an appetite that was genuine, and he ate 
anything put before him, after first making a large 
sign of the Cross, and, with folded arms, saying a 
long prayer. The abbot had given him leave to eat 
whatever was set before him, provided he was en- 
gaged in his business of alms-gathering. When asked 
whether he liked this or that, he would very often 
answer that he didn’t know, so many things were new 
to him. At home in the monastery they never ate 
meat, eggs, fish, butter or sugar. They lived entirely 
on vegetables and bread, with beer for beverage. 
Since he had arrived in the United States he had not 
much chance to take his meals at table; he had nour- 
ished himself in a way suitable to his conditions, with 
the idea that he might save the money he would 
otherwise spend in a hotel or restaurant. On the boat 
across he had travelled in the steerage; he had been 
sea-sick most of the time, because he had never been 
much at sea, and the passage had been very rough. 

Tn the evening Father Halloft took his new guest out 
for a walk to hear his story and other things that 
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might give him a cue to the Brother’s further purpose. 
They walked toward the cemetery on the hill, and 
talked. On the return journey the visitor began to 
gather some stray herbs and leaves, which he tied up 
in his red bandanna. 

‘“‘What’s that for?” queried the pastor. 

“Why, that is good for the blood, and the Father 
Guardian told me to take it every day for a month 
after I came off the ship. It would take the malaria 
out of the system. ‘These other things are for my 
foot, which is a little sore from walking; and as I shall 
have to be on the road a good deal, I must look after 
my feet.’ 

In the course of a few days, while the Brother was 
staying with Father Halloft, we had astonishing rev- 
elations about the nature and virtue of the vegetation 
in the garden and neighborhood, as unfolded by our 
humble vagrant from Africa. There was hardly an 
herb or a flower or a bush or tree of which this stranger 
did not know some special use, either nutritive or 
medicinal. One evening he brought in an armful of 
greens and asked permission to prepare them for the 
table, as he knew quite well how to cook the monks’ 
food at home, for it was part of the training in the 
novitiate. The next day we had delicious spinage 
for dinner. 

“That is a dish,” he said, ‘‘which we have every 
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day from Ash Wednesday to Holy Saturday, and 
sometimes during the rest of the year.” 

‘“‘How do you keep it at that season? ”’ I asked. 

“Tt is gathered in summer and autumn, then dried 
and used as needed.” 

“That is a new idea. We don’t dry spinage in this 
country, but just get it green in season.” 

“Tt isn’t spinage,” said the Brother. ‘‘That is 
weeds, or what you call weeds, for I asked a farmer to 
let me cook some of it one day on my way here, and he 
told me I was a fool. ‘They’re weeds,’ he said.”’ 

The good Brother told us many interesting stories 
about the life of the monks; not only in Africa but 
in the old abbey where he had made his novitiate in 
Maria-wald on the Rhine; how the religious got out 
in the morning after Matins and Mass, for which they 
rise at two o’clock on weekdays. The monks take with 
them their tools as they go into the forest to fell trees, 
or shell the bark; each one ties a sack around his 
waist, and when they return from work in the even- 
ing, each gathers some favorite herb for the phar- 
macy or for the kitchen. One chooses blood-root, 
wintergreen, mandrake; another elder branches, leaves 
or berries, or pennyroyal; another elecampane, 
netules—7 

‘Nettles? What are they good for?” we asked. 

‘Oh, they are very valuable in pneumonia or lung 
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trouble. The monks are rarely sick; but, at times, one 
or the other overheats himself and gets a cold. Then 
we put him on a diet of nettles for three or four days, 
and he gets well.” 

All this was very interesting, and the Brother 
seemed encouraged by our attention. But it did not 
help the collecting scheme, and so he soon showed his 
anxiety. Meanwhile Father Halloft had gotten his 
measure and was prepared to advise him; for he took a 
liking to this Trappist Brother whose officinal excur- 
sions during the brief rest under the priest’s roof 
showed him to be intelligent and industrious. 

“The first thing you must do, Brother, is to change 
your clothes. My coat won’t fit you; but my 
assistant’s will; and the trousers and the rest of the 
outfit we can buy in town.” 

The assistant was glad enough to give his coat as a 
contribution to the African missions, as it did not 
very well suit him, having been ordered from the local 
tailor for apostolic reasons; and he was anxious to 
get a new one from the city. 

When Brother Capistran was asked to try on the 
clerical coat, he blushed and mildly demurred, saying 
that he would be mistaken for a priest. 

“That’s precisely what you will have todo. If you 
want to collect any money for the abbot you must 
worthily represent him. Point number two—if you 
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_ want to impress people who really have something: to 
give, you must appeal to them as a clerical gentle- 
man, and not simply as a laboring Lay Brother. You 
are both. Let them call you ‘Your Reverence,’ and 
they will, if you put on this Roman collar.” 

The Brother became quite alarmed at the idea of 
being expected to impersonate a clerical gentleman, 
and protested violently. The abbot would never 
sanction such a step. 

“The abbot wants you to collect money,” said my 
friend. ‘‘And if you expect to get it, you have to 
appear respectable. The people who give it don’t 
care a fig whether you are a lord or a coachman; they 
are moved to the charity by the object proposed, that 
is, the natives in Africa, not by the collector. They 
are willing to help the mission according to their 
ability. But it depends on the way you approach 
them, whether or not you will make them realize the 
value of that object. The difference is just this: If 
in your present toggery you go with me to a wealthy 
_and charitably disposed man or woman, and I say: 
‘This is Brother Capistran of the African Trappists 
who asks for some help for his missions,’ the man or 
woman so approached will take out his or her purse and 
say ‘With pleasure, Brother,’ and hand you a dollar. 
But if you are introduced as the Rev. Capistran, a 
religious of La Trappe, and you make a nice bow and 
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show that you are accustomed to move in the society 
of abbots and bishops, are perhaps the abbot himself, 
the same man or woman will write you a check for a 
hundred dollars and recommend your cause to another 
wealthy friend, who will write another check. Do 
you understand? And all the while your being only a 
Brother has nothing to do with it. You don’t say 
that you are mot a Brother. You are entitled to the 
reverence due to the abbot whom you represent, just 
as an ambassador is entitled to the honors of the sov- 
ereign whom he represents.” 

It took a considerable amount of training to get the 
visitor to act up to the occasion, but gradually he 
began to realize that he had only to think of his cause 
and not of himself, and that by allowing people to 
conjecture his rank in the monastery he was not mak- 
ing any false pretensions, for as agent he was merely 
exercising the prudence of the serpent. My friend 
told him how the Jesuits got the Chinese Emperor to 
listen to their request for permission to introduce the 
Gospel of Christ into the land, by presenting them- 
selves as astronomers and mathematicians, and after 
obtaining the rank of mandarins they dressed in the 
garb of that caste, because they were thus better able 
to further the object of preaching truth and goodness 
to the natives. Had they allowed themselves to ap- 
pear in the simple vesture of St. Ignatius, and with 
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the instrument of the Cross of Christ, they would 
have been banished, if not hanged and quartered. 

Brother Capistran’s mission turned out to be quite 
successful. He stayed with Father Halloft. The 
priest’s house was his headquarters. There he reported 
regularly after he had got his detailed instructions, 
where to go, and what to do and how to doit. In the 
beginning the pastor went with him, introduced him, 
talked for him. The Brother was told to remain 
dumb. That agreed not only with his habits of life 
in the past, but also saved him the humiliation of 
having to answer questions about his rank; for he was 
very nervous and agitated on that point. 

“What shall I have to do when they ask me whether 
Tama priest? You know I can’t lie about it.” 

“You won’t have to say anything until you know 
what to say without lying. Just keep quiet and smile; 
and say occasionally, ‘Thanks.’ Ill do the rest—for 
a while.” 

When Father Halloft introduced his guest to people 
who were likely to be inquisitive and might want the 
Brother to talk, he would say: 

“T am bringing you a monk of the Order of La 
Trappe. You know they never speak. They greet 
each other with the words, ‘Memento mori’; they 
never eat meat or eggs or fish, or butter or sugar, and 
they study and work by turns. For their labor they 
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select the fields and forests in districts that are gen- 
erally supposed to be out of the reach of civilization.” 
This was said by way of accounting for the big, horny 
hands of our ascetic. “And they dig their own 
graves.” 

After this dramatic introduction, which usually 
made the host stare with reverent awe on the mute 
Brother, there were hardly any questions put to him 
directly. People took for granted he was a saint in 
disguise. What they could not see, they readily imag- 
ined, and what they saw to the possible contrary 
they readily discounted. Sometimes our: questing 
party came across some shrewd business man whose 
piety was not up to the required standard, but whose 
benevolence and purse were deemed a sufficient reason 
for a separate call. He would say: 

‘“‘Doesn’t the reverend gentleman speak at all?”’ or, 
“Of what nationality is he?” and, ‘““How do the 
monks communicate with the natives?” 

Now all these were dangerous questions, not be- 
cause there was any inherent dishonesty in the 
Brother’s silence, but because Father Halloft expected 
that his Trappist saint might talk sometimes when 
people could hear him. Besides, he would have to do 
for himself after a while, when he was sufficiently 
instructed, and had passed the period of tutorship 
which, at present, allowed him to observe his monastic 
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rule of silence. Any unexpected development might 
indeed be attributed to the Pentecostal gift of tongues 
in such a man, but neither Father Halloft nor his guest 
were prepared to stretch the benefactors’ credulity 
to such purpose. 

What Pastor Halloft did in the unforeseen emer- 
gencies which threatened to embarrass alike his guest 
and himself, was to supply information that seemed 
to meet the demand, though it did not always answer 
the question proposed. He would tell his hearers that 
the monks who are obliged to labor among the natives 
are permitted to speak. They are of all nationalities, 
since their object is simply to carry out the ascetical 
spirit of St. Benedict under the increased rigor of the 
rule of De Rancé, and to be useful at the same time to 
mankind. 

“‘Now it is astonishing,”’ he would say, “‘how much 
can be done in these segregated regions under the 
almost absolute enforcement of silence. My friend 
talks, of course; otherwise they could not have 
sent him abroad; but he is a bit sensitive naturally 
about the quality of his speech, until he has quite got 
back the habit. That won’t be long. Meanwhile, I 
have agreed to coach him.” 

“And, Father, without flattery, you do it admirably. 
One would hardly take this gentleman for a priest; 
but, of course, the hot and rude climate, and the 
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associations with the natives make a_ differ- 
ence.” 

Then Father Halloft, in order to keep as far as pos- 
sible from the dangerous ground of Brother Capistran’s 
official identity, would launch forth into a description 
of the life of the Order; how the monks rise every day 
at two; on Sundays at one; and on great feast days 
at midnight, to chant the office. Then follows the 
daily solemn Mass, after which all the religious in 
priest’s orders say their own private Masses at the dif- 
ferent altars of the monastery church. The Brothers, 
who wear the brown habit and remain unshaven, go to 
their work in the forest or the fields, and on the road; 
the priests, all clad in white, give most of their time 
to prayer and study, but they also labor on the farm 
and in other manual occupation. When they die, 
they are simply laid upon a board, the hood of their 
habit is drawn over the face, and they are thus buried. 
The grave is marked with a mound and cross, the 
earth being levelled and the cross taken to indicate 
the grave of the next monk who dies. 

Father Halloft was indeed well informed on the 
subject, for he had visited a Trappist monastery in 
Alsace some time before, and had made a retreat in 
the same; and he was fond of telling his experience 
with the master of guests, to whom he had confided 
the secret (jocosely) of his intention to join the Order. 
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“You are a bit over the usual age,’ the monk had 
said in his innocent seriousness. ‘But the spirit of 
fervor overcomes the infirmities of the body. We 
have in the monastery a member who joined us at the 
age of sixty-seven, and he is one of the most exem- 
plary observers of the rule. Only he cannot take any 
hand at manual work. He is in the library most of 
his time, writing—whatever it is.” 

True enough, the good monk could be found in the © 
library, kneeling at a bare deal table, and copying the 
old Missal texts for the use of some new member who 
might have to chant the Divine Office when there 
was but a limited number of the old manuscript vol- 
umes in the possession of the monastery. 

‘“‘But one thing is essential. You must drink beer,” 
the guest master had said. (Besides the abbot and 
the porter, he alone was privileged to talk to the visi- 
tors.) ‘“‘Some of the monks ask for coffee or tea; 
but these beverages have no nourishment in them, 
and are apt to ruin the stomach. Be sure not to ask 
for tea. Do you drink beer in America?” 

“Oh, yes, but not the kind of beer that the monks 
brew here from clean grain and hops and fragrant 
herbs.” | 

‘Ah, yes, our beer is good, and it gives people a 
healthy color and a stout heart.” 

That seemed true enough. Father Halloft used to 
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say he never saw a set of finer looking men than these 
monks. No doubt the constant exercise in the open 
air, the peace of mind that comes with renunciation of 
worldly cares, and the order and regularity of their 
daily lives, contribute much to the physical as well as 
the moral well being of these refugees from the world. 

But to return to our African. Under the grooming 
and inspiration of Father Halloft, he soon became an 
adept at the business of collecting. Later on, he went 
to visit different priests, fortified in each case with a 
letter from the bishop in whose diocese he was at the 
time. Brother Capistran’s collecting tour resulted 
in the gathering of a considerable sum from private 
donations, and sometimes he was allowed to make his 
own appeal in the churches, for the stories he told of 
the life in the wilds of the darkest continent were 
interesting and well calculated to move the heart. 

He went back to his monastery, and, after a few 
years, he wrote that he was about to be ordained 
priest. Father Halloft’s suggestions had given him a 
new outlook and awakened aspirations in him that 
were seconded as coming from the Holy Ghost by 
his superiors. Some of the native children under his 
care were baptized to the names of William and 
Joseph and Katharine Halloft; and William was des- 
tined to be a—the first—negro priest in the African 
State, unless things turned out contrary to what 
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Father Capistran had calculated, for a perpetuation 
of the memory of his benefactor. 

The friendly advice and assistance which Father 
Halloft extended to the Trappist were available to 
anyone who happened to appeal to him. Often, 
through the intervention of brother priests or of the 
nuns, his codperation was asked in furthering mis- 
sionary schemes or helping individual pioneers to find 
their way to the hearts of generous Catholics whom he 
knew or could approach for aid. 

It was in the interest of such a scheme that at one 
time, after his own parish had attained a thoroughly 
prosperous condition, the spiritual needs of which 
could be for a time supplied by assistant priests, he 
undertook a journey to the Western States of America. 
Soon after, a similar purpose took him to the South. 
On his deathbed, some years later, he altered a will 
that he had made before one of these journeys. With 
it he gave explicit directions that the surplus of an 
investment made in the interests of certain charitable 
enterprises should be distributed among the needy 
missions which had thus come under his notice. A 
friend of his who knew of these transactions, and who 
had, during his life, assisted him in ascertaining the 
needs of the various localities to which his attention 
had been drawn, actually counted fifty-nine churches 
that had been either built by Father Halloft or in the 
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erection of which he had been directly instrumental. 
How a single priest attached to his own parish could 
thus extend his efforts without neglect of the interests 
nearest to him will become more clear in the next 
chapter of these reminiscences. 
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THERE had been a strike in the district. 

Two brutal arrests by the Company police brought 
an urgent appeal to the priest to intervene. The 
men who came to ask for the pastor’s intervention 
spoke German, but they were Slavs. Large numbers 
of the “foreigners”? were employed by the railway 
company, and they had built shacks all along the road 
where they were housed for the time being. Some 
of them were Italians, and these maintained them- 
selves in separate colonies, under the direction of their 
padrone. The rest were from Hungary and the ad- 
jacent parts of the Austrian Empire. Among them 
smaller groups of Magyars remained isolated, and 
carried a conscious sense of their superiority in speech 
and manner. 

The personal contentions arose mostly from a certain 
racial antagonism and the fact that the laborers were 
being kept idle. These were on the whole ignorant of 
the real cause of the strike, and depended much on 
their leaders, the least scrupulous among them. The 
only point they knew was that they wanted higher 
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wages than they were actually receiving. Under 
ordinary circumstances they would have been quite 
satisfied with what was offered them, so long as it was 
a living wage and allowed them to set aside a certain 
amount of savings, to be sent to their families at home; 
for most of the men had come to America, leaving their 
wives and children behind, in the hope of returning 
some day to their old homesteads. They had dreams 
of buying themselves a small farm or a house, cheaper 
than anything they could buy in the States, so as to 
end their days living on what they had earned in 
America. With these notions they were, of course, 
easily aroused to second any scheme which promised 
them an increase of wages, and the outlook offered by 
the labor agitators directed their minds and aspira- 
tions to that end. 

These men were Catholics, nearly all of them, so far 
as they professed any definite creed. But they had 
neither priests to guide and provide spiritual food 
for them, nor were they disposed to seek such aid 
from those who were not of their own race or nation- 
ality. The more religiously inclined among them 
might be seen at Mass on Sundays in the local churches 
of the district, but the large majority kept aloof or 
were shy in this respect, and thus deprived them- 
selves of the Sacraments and of that instruction 
which ordinarily, through sermons that they could 
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understand, would have kept alive in them the sense 
of duty to God and His Church. In case of grave 
sickness or, as happened more frequently, of accident 
and danger in the mines or on the road, their Irish 
Catholic associates, many of whom were bosses of the 
sectional labor gangs, would procure for them the 
ministrations of a priest in the neighborhood. 

The call on Father Halloft involved his going to 
one of the wooden shanties where these men kept 
house—twenty of thirty huddled together, their meals 
being cooked for them by some woman of their own 
nationality or, as often, by one of themselves. The 
priest did not wish to put himself on record with the 
civil authorities as meddling in the affairs of these 
men, without knowing fully the circumstances of the 
case. His natural leanings were indeed on their side. 
He knew that the fault, if fault there was on their part, 
was due wholly to ignorance; that the men were, as a 
rule, well disposed, honest, as honesty goes among the 
poor; and more willing to work than to be idle. 
He knew them, too, to be moral and religious, even 
though, as the opportunities of practising their 
faith were meagre, they seemed to be without religion. 

Despite his favorable predisposition toward them 
his first visit was a revelation to him. They received 
him with an obsequious reverence which he instinc- 
tively accepted as due to the sacred character of the 
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priesthood evidenced in the Roman collar and his 
clerical dress. They kissed his hands, crowded round 
him and made place for him to sit on one of the rough 
chairs that the room possessed. One after the other 
paid his respects, putting their hands to their fore- 
head or saying the familiar salutation, ‘‘Praise be to 
Jesus Christ!” or ‘‘Praise to Jesus and Mary.” A 
few of them spoke broken German, for they had been 
in the Austrian army. Altogether there was at once 
in evidence that Catholic air of faith which gives a 
priest dominion, genuine and without hesitation, of 
the situation. Father Halloft was quick to realize 
this, and, as he sat among them, he spoke, spoke like 
a missionary reminding them of the faith of their 
fathers, of the pledges of their baptism, of their wives 
and children, brothers and sisters at home whose 
prayers must be following them with anxious affec- 
tion because of the dangers to body and soul known to 
beset them in their lives and labors in a foreign 
country. 

He spoke in the German tongue which the 
majority of them did not perhaps know, but the 
language that went forth from the priestly heart 
which bore to them the love of a father, they all 
understood. Some knelt, as he left them, and he 
blessed them all and told them he would come again. 
The satisfaction created by the promise was on their 
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faces, and he felt encouraged. It produced a longing 
to be with them, because of the deep faith hidden in 
their souls which instinctively sought expression in 
religious worship. 

That night he went to the house of a Slovac saloon- 
keeper in his town who had been some years in the 
country, and who sympathized with the religious 
destitution of his people in the United States. This 
man had another Hungarian with him, possessed of 
some education, but whose present opportunities 
were inadequate to afford any use for his special 
talents. He had consulted Father Halloft about the 
possibility of obtaining a position as clerk or as 
teacher; but his lack of American training prevented 
him from getting anything to do better than ordinary 
work as a bar-tender. This man the pastor asked to 
come to his house every evening for an hour or more 
to teach him the Slav language. Father Halloft at 
this time was about fifty years of age; but he had a 
very good memory and unbounded energy. Accord- 
ingly, he made up his mind to acquire a knowledge of 
the Hungarian dialects. Later on he sought to do 
the same with Italian; and he angariated his assistant 
at the church into becoming interested in the same 
studies. This young priest subsequently organized a 
Slav parish, which quickly grew, and is at present a 
prosperous community having several priests to min- 
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ister to its spiritual needs. The thought of being all 
in all to his fold, which animated Father Halloft, was 
in most cases transmitted to the curates whom he 
tutored in the pastoral office. 

The next thing my friend did was to see the bishop 
and discuss the situation of the abandoned Slav and 
Italian people with him. The bishop was, of course, 
sympathetic; but what could he do? He depended 
for shepherding these stray flocks on such priests as 
came to him from abroad with good or passable rec- 
ommendations. Not a few of them proved quite un- 
reliable; others were handicapped by their lack of 
familiarity with the conditions of the country. They 
tried to maintain European customs—some of them, 
contrary to the diocesan statutes—lorded it over their 
people as though they were still in the condition of 
that semi-serfdom which traditions have perpetuated 
in those countries where the Church is under the 
control of the State. Ignorance of the speech of the 
country and of its laws; deficiencies which were em- 
phasized by the fact that neither the bishop nor those 
who represented him in the diocesan government 
could speak the tongue of these immigrants, were a 
cause of numberless embarrassments to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. 

Father Halloft did not view these obstacles in the 
same light as did the bishop; and he was bold 
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enough to tell him frankly that these stray sheep were 
under his jurisdiction, and that it was his duty as 
their shepherd to find means.to provide priests who 
could administer to them the sacraments to which they 
were entitled by their very baptism and as members 
of the Catholic Church. 

““Why cannot the young men in the seminary be 
taught these languages, as they are taught Latin, 
Greek, and other tongues for which they have much 
less use in their ministry? Why should not eager 
search be made among the children of the foreign 
parents for such as might develop a vocation to the 
priesthood in order to give them an opportunity for 
study in a seminary that boasted of being superior 
to similar institutions in Europe, at least in matters 
of equipment and financial support? Why could not 
the officials of the diocese devise means to inform 
themselves, or else be chosen with a view to their 
ability to cope with the problem of Catholic immi- 
gration, since the presence of these foreigners could 
not be ignored? If the chancellors and secretaries, 
the vicars general and forane devoted attention to 
these things they might acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge as easily as they acquire a knowledge of Italian 
or French in order to communicate with the authori- 
ties at Rome about matters of Canon Law, prefer- 
ments, and the like.” 
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The bishop seemed frightened. He knew that 
Father Halloft was right; also, that he could not frown 
him down. To remind this priest that these matters 
were the bishop’s business, who took the responsi- 
bility, would only arouse the former’s apostolic zeal to 
greater insistence in defence of the God-given rights 
of a people who were crying for the bread of life to 
the man that bore the title of their “Father.” For 
Father Halloft was not afraid of authority, however 
much he reverenced it. He was ready to obey at all 
times, or to second the wishes of his superiors—and to 
do it in no perfunctory or half-hearted way. But if he 
defended authority, it was because he regarded it as 
God’s commission to men who likewise had rights. 
He cherished neither hope of gain, nor fear, so long as 
he kept the law of God and maintained His un- 
doubted interests, knowing there was no man on earth 
that could hurt or hinder him. Hence he was pre- 
pared to speak frankly and openly. 

After a long discussion in which the bishop insisted 
that for the present nothing definite could be done, as 
the conditions referred to were unforeseen, and smil- 
ingly added that he could hardly expect his vicar gen- 
eral to begin to learn the Slavic grammar at his age, 
Father Halloft offered, if he were given the requisite 
jurisdiction, to make some effort to provide for the 
spiritual needs of these foreigners. 
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The bishop willingly assented. In fact he was de- 
lighted. It relieved him of what he felt to be a grave 
responsibility, which he would gladly have acted out, 
had he seen any way short of the proposal that the 
authorities should learn Slavic. For the bishop was 
a generous and affable man, and, though averse to 
trouble, which seemed to him always a violation of 
the peace enjoined by Christ, he would never sanction 
any neglect or wrong in the administration of his 
affairs. 

Father Halloft received a written document author- 
izing him to exercise vicarious jurisdiction in the name 
of the ordinary over all those districts in which reside 
foreign subjects who were not definitely attached to 
any church or parish. It was a broad concession, but 
the bishop knew and had absolute confidence, that 
his discretion would not be misinterpreted. 


After much interviewing and meetings of various 
representatives the strike was settled, as such out- 
bursts always are, by temporary concessions on both 
sides. Father Halloft had nothing to do with the 
settlement. His attitude was simply for peace and in 
behalf of the laboring class which is at the mercy of 
both the employers and its own self-chosen repre- 
sentatives. 

In the meantime he kept at his task of familiarizing 
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himself with the language, and incidentally with the 
habits and natural prejudices of the Slavic people, 
for whom he meant to work in the spiritual and, as far 
as was compatible with his office as a priest, also in the 
temporal order. Christ feeding the multitude while 
preaching to them the Kingdom of Heaven was the 
pattern of his pastoral conduct throughout, and he felt 
that it was more necessary to remember this in the 
case of these strangers than in that of his own people. 
They were not accustomed to make sacrifices for their 
religion beyond obeying its laws. ‘Their priests, 
bishops, and churches in the old country were sup- 
ported through indirect State taxation or by endow- 
ments, so that the individual felt no call upon him to 
give from his meagre income to the support of the 
parish. The value, moreover, which the people set 
upon their earnings was further enhanced by the 
desire to take home with them, or to send there, as 
large a sum as they could, and as soon as they could, 
in order to secure the future which they had in mind, 
for their families no less than for their own comfort in 
old age. The priest made it a rule to avoid altogether 
the question of money. And he found means to sup- 
ply what was necessary for the upbuilding of religion 
in other ways, as will be seen. In the long run the 
people who contributed little or nothing at first be- 
came generous enough when, realizing the true con- 
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ditions, and feeling a revival of the old spirit of faith, 
they became charitable in proportion. 

Father Halloft’s visits to the shacks grew in interest 
for him as he became gradually master of the lan- 
guage. Seeing the zeal with which this priest of 
advanced years undertook the labor for their souls, 
the men responded with an alacrity which was most 
gratifying to their guide. They helped him to learn 
their turns of speech. He would go to them in the 
evenings after they had come home from work, and 
had had their wash and their supper. He brought 
with him the little Catechism used by them in the 
schools at home. After asking them to read a part 
for him, he would repeat it, then comment upon it 
in his original way. They enjoyed it, for it was 
familiar ground to them, and he seemed to learn as 
much as he seemed to teach. 

When they had reached the part that treated of 
Confession he made it clear to them that they ought 
to prepare for it. With the aid of a table of the 
Decalogue and the Precepts of the Church which he 
had memorized, he was soon able to ask questions, to 
hear them one by one while the others stood aside. 
Thus far he had said nothing to them about hearing 
Mass on Sundays; for he knew they could not easily 
be brought to the church; and if they should come, 
‘they would feel themselves strangers in the unac- 
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customed surroundings, and the probable necessity 
of having to contribute to the periodical collections 
would cause some restraint. Some of them came, of 
course, of their own accord, and these gradually drew 
others, as in time the sense of obligation was awak- 
ened in them. 

After a while Father Halloft used to put up with the 
men in one of their shacks all night. He talked to 
them until late. At one of his visits he would unpack 
from his valise an altar stone, some altar linen, wax 
candles, a bottle of holy water. ‘These things he would 
leave in care of someone among them who seemed suf- 
ficiently responsible for their reverent safekeeping. 
The next time he came, it was to say Mass in their 
cabin. They would all prepare themselves for an- 
other confession—a short one, since they had already | 
made a general confession of things past. He often 
gave them Holy Communion before they started out 
to their work. 

Now the occasions he selected for these attentions in 
the interest of their souls were some week day, a 
national feast of their people, such as SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, or St. Stephan, King of Hungary, or St. 
Elizabeth. It pleased them to think they were thus 
being treated in an altogether privileged manner, and 
they met the wise designs of Father Halloft more than 
half way. They would decorate the shanty within, 
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the night before, rise at four the following morning, 
and be ready for the confessions, the Mass and Holy 
Communion. Their faces beamed as a rule when 
they went out to their work, each kissing the hand of 
their spiritual father, and making the sign of the cross 
as they dipped their hands into the improvised holy- 
water font at the door. 
To Father Halloft these developments proved a 
great joy. The only matter he used to complain of 
in a half-jocular way was the bed he had to improvise 
for himself on these occasions. The whole gang 
had, of course, to be lodged indoors most of the time, 
though during the summer months the accommoda- 
tions were easily enlarged by outdoor extension. But 
in the winter and the cold autumn season they put 
their cots close to each other on the floor, assigning 
to Father Halloft a separate pallet at about two feet 
distance from all the others. He was generally tired 
enough by the time the company retired and put out 
the lights. But then began his troubles—the bed- 
bugs—they were large, hungry, numerous. His 
fellow lodgers did not mind them, for Providence had 
supplied a thick skin to these swarthy dwellers on the 
road. But his cuticle was of the normal sort, and the 
bugs soon discovered the superior blood which goes 
with that kind of tenderness. The only relief which 
the good pastor’s ingenuity could devise was to get up 
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stealthily in the dark and secure two chairs in the mid- 
dle of the room, on which he stretched himself out as 
best he could. 

In similar fashion did the priest make his visits to 
all the shacks in the district. 

Some time later he obtained leave from the diocesan 
authorities to go abroad. He visited Russia and 
Austria for the purpose of securing dependable priests 
or theological students for the American mission. 
His own ordinary and the bishop of an adjacent dio- 
cese who knew of his work, and had in some measure 
felt the benefit of it, gave him carte blanche to nego- 
tiate at the diocesan expense for the purpose. He 
not only visited the seminaries abroad, and the lead- 
ing ecclesiastics who could in any way further his 
projects, but he attended several Catholic Congresses 
in which he made public appeal for the Slav missions 
in the United States. The result, though not at all 
what he had aimed at or expected, was still gratifying 
in that he induced a dozen or more priests from Hun- 
gary, and a number of advanced students in theology, 
to leave their European allegiance in order to labor 
in America for the salvation of their compatriots. 

These priests and students were strangers, however; 
they had no fixed habitat, nor did they know how to 
obtain the means to begin parish work under the new 
conditions. ‘They had to be tutored, if they were to do 
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successful work. The next thing therefore was to 
provide embyro congregations to be ready to receive 
them. That meant the locating of missions and the 
building of at least provisional churches. 
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“You wanted to see me, sir? What is your busi- 
ness?”’ 

The speaker was Mr. Ironsink, coal baron and di- 
rector of the main branches of the railroad and navi- 
gation companies that controlled the industrial inter- 
ests of the district. He was a small man of the mas- 
terful type that one frequently meets among his 
class. The table at which he sat was covered with 
papers and maps, for he was a busy man, and did not 
leave the interests of the companies which he directed 
to the discretion of subalterns. There was a Venus of 
Milo bust on the mantlepiece and a photograph of a 
woman in the attitude of a danseuse beside it. These 
things Father Halloft took in at a glance; they helped 
him somewhat in his estimate of the man before whom 
he stood. He needed some such guidance very much 
in order to formulate successfully the proposal he 
wanted to make to one whom he had never met per- 
sonally, and about whom he was unwilling to take his 
estimates at second hand. 

“T came, Mr. Ironsink, to discuss with you the 
recent strike of the railway workers. I understand 
that you are the directing manager, or the most influ- 
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ential person in these matters of the company; and 
I shall be glad if you can give me a few minutes of 
your time, now.” 

The director looked at the priest and, as he was 
taking out his watch, said: 

“You are the Roman Catholic:priest of ... I 
thought you might be on one of your collecting expe- 
ditions and want money; but I see you don’t; or did 
IT misunderstand?”’ 

“Oh, I suppose we all want money, sir; but I have 
not come for that exactly. My errand is of impor- 
tance to yourself rather than to me, though I am 
deeply interested.” | 

Mr. Ironsink sat up at attention. 

“Take a seat, sir,” he said, as he pointed to a chair 
opposite, beside the table. ‘‘What is this business 
you say Iam interested in? The strikes of recent date 
have been settled on an equitable basis—I dare say, 
to the advantage of the workingmen, who are per- 
petually raising their demands, not realizing, because 
they cannot think, that the company is running con- 
stant risks apart from the heavy expense of con- 
ducting a business which requires brains, and without 
which these people would die of starvation or destroy 
each other in anarchistic struggles with their own 
kind.” 

“Just so, sir. I see you don’t like strikes. What I 
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came for, is to submit a plan for killing them, and 
killing them at the root.” 

Father Halloft then went on calmly to explain that 
these laborers were for the most part Catholics; that 
they were accustomed to obey the counsel of their 
priests; that unfortunately in the circumstances they 
were without these leaders, or such as could properly 
counsel them; that, in fine, he was willing to take that 
control with the approbation of the diocesan authori- 
ties. He made it plain that he himself, and the men 
whom he represented were generally in favor of 
peaceful and continuous occupation. They were 
anxious to earn a decent living; to send home to their 
people the surplus of their earnings. They were honest 
and thrifty as a race. But they were a prey to dem- 
agogues and party leaders against whom they had no 
protection or defence. If they were rightly directed, 
there would be no strikes; provided they received a 
fair living wage, and were made to understand that the 
object of their employers was not merely to take 
advantage of their labor but to improve as much as 
possible their general conditions of living. He 
pointed out that these men were subject to great dis- 
advantages from ill-treatment by subordinates, for 
which the company was not indeed responsible, but 
against which the owners’ authority might effectually 
guard them if it took measures to do so. 
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“What would you have us do in the matter?” 

‘“‘Oh, very little, in reality. These men are, as I 
said, Catholics by birth and by conviction. But 
they have no means of living up to their religion. If 
they could be made to do so, they would be in every 
sense model employes. Any difficulty arising in the 
matter of work or wages would be submitted to the 
priest. They would absolutely abide by his counsel 
and even verdict, knowing that he is their friend.” 

‘Are you the priest that will control them, or shall 
we have a number of parsons meddling with our 
affairs, as some of your men are in the habit of doing? 
I am opposed to the idea of a priest-ridden people. 
It is contrary to our American institutions and tra- 
ditions. Though from what I hear of you personally 
we could trust you to make no mischief.” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Ironsink. What I 
propose is not to drive these people like serfs, but pre- 
cisely to make them realize their freedom under the 
conditions of their employment. At present they do 
not really understand their own interests, owing to 
their lack of knowledge of the language, customs, and 
laws of the country. They are subject to labor agi- 
tators. If they had a more enlightened leadership, 
they would learn to discriminate. I would not say 
that they would stop their protests, nor that they 
would absolutely cease to make trouble if their rights 
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were wantonly violated. But they would not readily 
seek a pretext to strike. That has been the work of 
men who arouse periodical discontent designedly and 
who are not workers themselves. They make it their 
business, and they succeed by their shrewd knowledge 
of conditions, in fomenting disorderes calculated to 
force the companies to yield, irrespective of any real 
or just grievances.” 

“T think, sir, you want me to understand that you 
can control these men by your moral or religious influ- 
ence over them. Very well. That would stop, or at 
least mitigate the periodical strikes to force the com- 
pany into concessions. I admit we are adverse to this 
whole business; it is expensive, and it embarrasses 
the action under normal conditions of our different 
industries. But I conjecture that there is some 
further purpose in your proposal which you have not 
told me thus far. Presumably, as a minister, you 
make your living by your moral work among the 
people about whom you have been talking. But why 
do you come to me with this matter? What is it you 
are looking for? What is it the company is to do for 
you in return for this proposed change of hands from 
the control of the labor agitator to that of yourself 
or your superiors, your bishop, as you stated? Your 
Church is, I know, a very powerful organization when 
it is in good working order. If it improves or wants 
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to improve the condition of the men by eliminating 
the strike evil, well and good; I can see that it bene- 
fits the men, and it probably benefits the Church, too. 
Do you want to tell me only that, or is there some- 
thing more that you expect us to do? If so, state it.” 

Now it was in Father Halloft’s policy to get Mr. 
Ironsink to come to the point of making a sponta- 
neous Offer. He, himself, did not want to do more 
than lead up to a pass where it became evident what 
he desired. He understood that he had partly failed; 
but he had gathered his thoughts while he was listen- 
ing without interruption to the magnate. 

“Certainly, I ask your coéperation. I am coming 
to that.’ 

Oh?’ 

“Tt is to the interest of the men, and to that of 
religion, to stop the strikes. But it is also to the 
interest of the Company, as you admit. The moral 
influence by which the strikes are stopped is effected 
by religion, of which I am the minister to these men. 
To make this agency of religion effective they need 
opportunity to practise it, to be kept in mind of it. 
In other words they need churches, unpretentious, if 
you will, but places where they can worship.” 

“Well, have you got these churches?” 

“No, not such as are needed. Religion must be 
made accessible to the people. The Good Shepherd 
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whom they follow came to seek the stray sheep to 
whom He preached. In short, we need small churches 
at different points in the district where these men can 
easily gather on Sundays to hear the Word of God. 
What I come to ask is, that you or the Company give 
them some pieces of ground where they can put up 
such churches. The plots I have in mind are in no 
sense valuable as building lots or for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the company loses nothing by these con- 
cessions. It gains much, in fact.” 

“TI see. Do you know where precisely you want 
these plots?” 

Father Halloft took a district map from his pocket 
and opened it. He was prepared to bring the matter 

‘to an issue, and, therefore, knew exactly where the 
churches he meant to put up should be located, so as 
to be convenient of access to the men. 

Mr. Ironsink looked over the plan. 

“Can you leave this with me?”’ 

Father Halloft went away with theunderstanding that 
he should call again after the director had consulted 
with the Board. He would be informed of the decision. 

When Father Halloft called a week later, matters 
had been satisfactorily arranged. The title deeds of 
the plots had been made out and signed. Mr. Iron- 
sink was much more cordial than he had been on the 
previous occasion. He invited Father Halloft to take 
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a cigar; told him that the directors were well pleased 
with his plans, and hoped there would be no hitch in 
their accomplishment. He took for granted that the 
churches in the respective localities would be put 
up by the men at their own expense; it had been the 
custom to collect a portion of the monthly wages at 
the pay offices of the Company, for church dues. Of 
this wrong impression Father Halloft at once dis- 
abused Mr. Ironsink. 

The men were certainly expected to do their share; 
but not at once, nor even remotely or in appearance, 
forced. They should be entirely free. No doubt, as 
soon as they understood that the putting up of the 
temporary buildings for their sole benefit, and the 
support of the priest who ministered to them were a 
matter of charity unaided by the State, they would 
willingly do their share. But it would take some time 
to impress that fact upon them. They might be told 
or know it; yet in matters of this sort feeling and tra- 
dition played a great part. Besides, it took strong 
religious convictions to move men to make contin- 
uous sacrifices for it; and the religion of these men had 
been weakened by neglect. 

“IT suppose you have organizations similar to the 
Protestant missionary societies, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the like, which help to put 
up churches for the foreigners in the cities.” 
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““We have some such helps; but nothing like the 
Protestant associations you speak of. Our people are 
of the poorer class nearly everywhere. Our needs 
are immensely greater than those of the sectarian con- 
gregations, because we find it necessary to build 
schools, orphanages, and refuges where religion is 
maintained. These buildings are a constant drain 
on the resources of Catholics; and it is only because 
their religion is deep-seated and a vital factor in 
their lives that we can draw on them. It is the wealth 
of the Protestant communities that, I believe, main- 
tains, as it founds, large philanthropic enterprises. 
We Catholics depend on the exceptional generosity 
of individuals for any large gift; the remainder all 
comes from the mites of the poor and the earnings of 
the middle class.”’ 

“T see. Well, Mr. Halloft, I like your methods— 
all the more because of your direct and frank way of 
stating them; and I want to tell you that the Com- 
pany is quite disposed to second your efforts in this 
matter to a reasonable extent. You understand, of 
course, that we are not biased in favor of any religious 
body. We recognize no religion. Our dealings are 
based solely on business principles; and your pro- 
posal and our approval mean nothing else to us than 
a transaction or contract as they are commonly under- 
stood among business men.” 
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“T fully realize the situation and the conditions 
on which the action of the Company is based. My 
thanks and those of the people who benefit by it at 
present are none the less due to you. Is it out of 
place, in view of our needs, if, now that you see my 
purpose, I should ask for an additional token of your 
good will, in the form of a money contribution where- 
with to lay as it were the foundation stones of these 
small churches? It would be an auspicious begin- 
ning and help to win the greater confidence of these 
men, if I could tell them that through your personal 
generosity we are enabled to begin the erection of these 
little mission churches.”’ 

Mr. Ironsink smiled as he said: 

“T should like to offer you a position in one of our 
offices; but I suppose you are settled in your tastes. 
You priests are different in that respect from other 
ministers. . . . Let me say, however, that I give you 
the check which I am going to write solely because of 
the manner in which your shrewd and yet straight- 
forward way has impressed me. If you were in the 
railroad business I would propose you for a director- 
ship. Iregard you as both clever and reliable. These 
are qualities we much value.” 

The director took a slip of paper from his desk, 
pressed the electric button at his side, and handing 
the note to the clerk who entered, said: 
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“Make out a check to this amount and name; 
private entry.” 

In a few minutes the messenger returned. The 
check was signed and given to Father Halloft. 

Mr. Ironsink arose: 

“Good day, sir. I hope you will succeed in your 
work of moral reform.” 

As they were moving toward the door, the priest 
hesitated and said: 

“‘T have something more, only a word, Mr. Ironsink. 
You have commended what you deemed my frankness; 
you have also been generous. ‘There is one more ob- 
stacle to the success which you have just wished me.” 

‘““And that is?” said the magnate, who appeared 
slightly nettled at the uncertain prospect of what was 
coming. 

“That is your own publicly scandalous conduct in 
the community. The strongest weapon which the 
Socialistic agitators can use in arousing the indus- 
trial classes to opposition against the corporations 
which employ them, is to point the finger at the heads 
and proprietors, and say: ‘See, that is the way the 
money you earn for them in the sweat of your brow is 
lavished in carousing and fast living.’”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean? Do you dare to insult me? 
Get out of my office at once.” 

‘What I say is true, and it is known to everyone in 
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this district, and to yourself best of all. I merely 
wish to state it as a minister of the Gospel which it is 
my business to preach to high and low, to the laborer 
no more than to the employer. I take it to be a kind- 
ness as well as a duty toward you in return for what 
you have done. Good-bye, sir.” 

Father Halloft left the director standing in the door 
and livid with rage. 

“T had his money in my pocket,” said the priest 
afterward, ‘‘and didn’t care what he might do. 
Had he struck me, I could have charged him with 
damages for assault and battery. But my purpose 
was to disabuse him of the thought that he had done 
me a personal favor which might be used later on as a 
pretext to make me turn witness in behalf of the 
Company, should any contentious issue make it neces- 
sary to call on me for such a service. I also wanted 
to leave the permanent impression on him that the 
Catholic Church was no beggar or respecter of persons; 
that she, through her ministers, stood for equity and 
justice; and that what I had asked was due to the 
laborer who resented and was scandalized by the 
flaring impudence with which the men who lorded 
it over him displayed their viciousness when it suited 
their whims and passions.” 

It became a notorious fact, after this episode, that 
the only man in the town whom Mr. Ironsink on meet- 
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ing in the streets saluted was Father Halloft. And, 
although the latter had no further occasion to request 
favors from the director personally, he did get con- 
cessions from the Company as often as he applied for 
them. Thus when, later on, the little temporary 
churches had been put up at different stations, and 
regular services had been arranged for Sundays, it 
was found that a large number of the workingmen who 
still lived at a considerable distance, were prevented 
from reaching the various churches in time to get the 
benefit of the Masses that had to be said early by 
priests who were bound to duplicate. Many of the 
men had, on this account, to abstain from Holy Com- 
munion, while others stayed away altogether, since 
the train service on Sundays was limited. At Father 
Halloft’s request permission was given to run a small 
engine, manned by volunteers, and an open car 
attached, to bring the men from certain points on the 
road early enough to reach the chapels. There were 
other advantages that came to him from his known 
integrity and zeal for every good cause, among which 
was this that his recommendations invariably were 
successful in obtaining from the directors desirable 
positions for the young people in his parish. 
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On a bright Saturday in June Father Halloft took 
his modest baggage and set out for New York. He 
had booked for passage to Europe on one of the 
steamers of the Atlantic Transport Line. The main 
object of his voyage was to procure the services of a 
religious community for the children in those of his 
Slav parishes that had now become self-supporting, 
since they were being provided with local pastors. 
The bishop had given him a commission to that effect 
at his own request, and communication with the pro- 
vincial of the respective motherhouse had been going 
on for some time. | 

The vessel on which Father Halloft embarked was 
one of the slow steamers which made the journey 
alternately from Philadelphia and New York to Ant- 
werp and London. These boats carried, as their 
chief cargo, horses and kine, of good breed, race and 
draught animals; but they also accommodated a 
limited number of passengers, persons who preferred 
the longer voyage, for reasons of health or because 
they would be free from the annoyances which ordi- 
narily attach to modern travel on the fast liners, 
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owing to the exactions of wealth and fashion among 
the moneyed tourists. The vessel had some sixty 
passengers, all in all, booked as ‘‘First Class,” and 
the accommodations, whilst devoid of show or luxury, 


d 


were excellent and ample. 

Among the company that met, generally after din- 
ner, in the large saloon of the boat, were some notable 
personages. A few are mentioned here because of 
their incidental relation to Father Halloft, as it devel- 
oped during the passage across the ocean. One of 
these was Jacob Riis, the New York journalist and 
philanthropist, whose The Making of an American 
Citizen and How the Other Half Lives have given him a 
wide reputation as a social reformer. Another well- 
known man aboard was Frank Levins, who, as a lec- 
turer and writer, had undertaken to perpetuate the 
ideals and defend the theories of the late Henry 
George, and who was on his way to study the medie- 
val Guild institutions amidst their ancient settings in 
places like Nuremberg, where his two sons, who 
accompanied him, might simultaneously imbibe 
healthy inspirations of the art to which they had 
natural leanings. A third passenger, whose aim was 
likewise directed toward the general social improve- 
ment, and with whom Father Halloft came in contact, 
was the musician Gerold, who, while on a journey 
home to Holland, was maturing a scheme by which 
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his fine violin might become the lever of social uplift 
among the more talented children of the poor. ‘These 
travellers, with some others, formed distinct groups 
in the comfortable state quarters where ladies and 
gentlemen might at odd times foregather without 
embarrassment or apology. 

It was inevitable that discussion among men of 
this type should turn to the various forms of Socialism 
represented by their respective attitudes toward the 
universal demand for amelioration in the conditions 
of living among the wage-earners. 

The predominant trait of character in Frank Levins 
was his artistic temperament. He was in fact a 
sculptor of considerable ability, although he had 
subordinated the technical exercise of the art to what 
he believed the nobler call, namely communistic 
organization. High-minded and impulsively gener- 
ous, his altruism had yet something that gave it the 
air of separation from his surroundings, unless they 
could be drawn into the aspects of it that predom- 
inantly occupied himself. He was evidently a man 
to create his own environment. Others might follow 
him; if not, they would have to leave him alone. To 
compete with him was out of the question. 

He had a number of pronounced theories on the 
subject of community life, and these he held and de- 
fended with singular tenacity. His ardent propa- 
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ganda of the philosophy of Henry George was, per- 
haps, best expressed in the advocacy of the “Single 
Tax” theory. In connection with this he preached 
a wider diffusion of popular education in ethics. One 
of the means to this end was the cultivation of Esper- 
anto as a medium of international communication. 

Father Halloft, to whom Levins broached the sub- 
ject of Esperanto, agreed on general principles with 
the argument that a universal language was calcu- 
lated to benefit mankind by facilitating mutual inter- 
course and understanding among the representatives 
of the nations and races throughout the world. Polit- 
ical, scientific, religious congresses at which men could 
easily communicate with each other through a com- 
mon language would, doubtless, help to bring about 
that era of industrial prosperity and international 
peace of which the sybils and poets had prophesied 
as the ‘‘Golden Age.” 

Nevertheless, he doubted whether Esperanto, or 
any other artificially constructed medium, could suf- 
ficiently answer the purpose of such a language either 
spoken or written. The numerous attempts that 
had been made in the direction of creating a universal 
tongue, of which Volapuk and Esperanto were prob- 
ably the most representative, and their successive 
failures to commend themselves, gave evidence of 
a radical lack in their general adaptability. The 
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confusion of tongues, at the Tower of Babel, was the 
Divine Seer’s indication that differences of languages 
have their origin as much in the diversity of thought 
and feeling as in the varying climatic or what we call 
racial conditions. At bottom all diversity of sentiment 
exercises its influence on expression. There are sen- 
timental differences that arise from the perversity of 
the will, from selfishness, or from sin partly original, 
and heredity, partly personal or individual, like 
avarice and ambition. And these differences create 
diversities of forms and sounds in expression among 
individuals and families, among clans, and nations 
and races. The modifications introduced into a lan- 
guage by climatic conditions, affecting the physical 
organs of speech, and by tradition, may be ignored 
as obstacles to common and easy intercourse; but 
radical differences that lie in the process of the psychi- 
cal formation of man’s nature and disposition, or in 
character, these cannot be eliminated from the genius 
of alanguage. This fact leaves Esperanto, like every 
other mechanical construction of language, without 
the essential element of a complete or perfect medium 
of sign or sound communication in which the intellect 
and will are active. Such reasons in the mind of 
Father Halloft created an a priori obstacle to the 
universal introduction of any form like Esperanto 
for the common expression of thought. 
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To Mr. Levins this reasoning did not appeal. He 
instanced the use of the Latin language as a liturgical, 
and, to some extent, even a conversational medium 
among the Roman Catholic clergy throughout the 
Western world. 

“Vour services in Latin,” he said, “are under- 
stood by the priests and, in a measure, by the 
laity. You say your prayers in what is called the 
Breviary every day in the same language. Your 
Pontiff at Rome addresses his subjects in the same 
tongue. Your laws and even the studies of the sem- 
inarists are from Latin text-books. It has been so 
for more than a thousand years, and it has worked 
effiicaciously in maintaining a singular unity of creed, 
ecclesiastical discipline, mental attitude toward philo- 
sophical problems, and devotions, by Catholics 
throughout the world. I have studied the history of 
your Church and know what an important factor the 
Latin tongue has been in maintaining the wonderful 
unity and strength of the Roman Church. It is this 
very example that inspired me with the confidence that 
the cementing of the bonds of society throughout the 
world is possible only through the medium of a tongue 
like Esperanto.” 

“Latin is quite a different thing from Esperanto,” 
replied Father Halloft, ‘‘as I understand it, or from 
any artificial language. It is a perfect tongue, crys- 
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tallized into what we call a dead language. Its living 
forms, the Romance tongues, such as the Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and the like, bear wit- 
ness to the very differences in the national and racial 
genius which makes mutual understanding difficult, 
and which you cannot embody in any one tongue. 
They all own Latin as their mother; but its offsprings 
have, through migration, education, intermingling or 
contact with strangers altered their forms and their 
sense. It might be possible for them all to go back 
to the Latin, but, if they were to apply it to everyday 
use, the old terms would mean to them very different 
things from what they did to their elders in the days 
of Augustus.” 

“If the Catholic Church,” he went on to say, ‘‘uses 
the Latin tongue as a living language, she does so 
only within the sphere of things that do not change, 
however they may expand. The eternal truths of 
religion and reason or philosophy do not lose but gain 
by the use of terms that have an immutable and tra- 
ditional fixity. It is precisely in this way that the 
Church prevents the creeping of sophistry into that 
system of truth. She eliminates all quibblings with 
words that, employed in different senses, destroy the 
consistency of sound reasoning. It is by such a 
medium alone that the traditional spirit of the Gospel 
taught by Christ and His Apostles is preserved. But 
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we do not use the Latin as a conversational medium 
unless it be to exercise our youth in debate or scholas- 
tic application of ideas that are definitely understood 
in their original and native sense. The imagery upon 
which the Latin forms of the classical ages are based, 
and which have been adopted as far as possible by the 
scholastics, is supplemented only by the Patristic 
tradition from the Greek language, which is the 
sister tongue of the Latin, and which is equally fixed. 
All inaccuracy in its use is forestalled by the study of 
scholastic philosophy as an introduction to theology, 
the purpose of which is to sift the traditions of the 
centuries that preceded the so-called Reformation. 
Hence the language of the Church is something per- 
fect and at the same time permanent. It is used asa 
living tongue in the legal, religious, and philosophical 
world, where it is not subject to the emotions, mis- 
apprehensions, and deceptions of daily intercourse - 
among those who do not respect the obligations of 
correct definition and exact thinking. 

“Now,” he continued, ‘“‘your Esperanto lacks these 
essentials of a universal language. Hence it can have 
no poetry and no philosophy, in short, no literature 
that lies beyond the mechanical forms of special adap- 
tation. It may serve well enough for the interchange 
of ordinary sentiment or thought, like any sign lan- 
guage; and, as a medium of commercial and perhaps 
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political and economic interchange it may have its 
advantages. But in the things that touch the highest 
interests of man, art, science, literature, religion, it 
will be found defective.” 

Levins was not convinced. Esperanto was in the 
process of being perfected. He urged his friend to 
examine its claims more closely. 

One afternoon Father Halloft borrowed the small 
Esperanto primer, which contained also a vocabulary 
of the chief terms used in colloquial intercourse. He 
conned it over during the three or four hours that 
intervened between luncheon and dinner. After the 
meal he astonished Mr. Levins by readily translating 
for him a story which the latter had been reading in 
Esperanto. 

“Well, now, don’t you think it a wonderful lan- 
guage, well suited for international exchange of 
thought, since it can be mastered so easily?”’ 

“T think it wonderful enough. It borrows its roots 
mainly from the Romance or Latin; and it is, there- 
fore, easily introduced among those who are familiar 
with these tongues. But it leaves too much to the 
imagination aroused by the association of mere sound, 
that must cause, outside the merest conventional dis- 
course, those inaccuracies of expression which I have 
already specified as a main source of sophistry and 
misunderstanding among men, each of whom may 
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be bent on defending his own point of view and 
interests.” 

To Mr. Levins this latitude, this freedom for the 
play of the imagination, with its power of suggestion, 
seemed a gain toward mutual understanding and 
conciliation, since it made for that tolerance of which 
the language was to be the symbol. 


Another topic which became a source of amicable 
controversy was the value of animal life as compared 
with that of the rational creature, man. Mr. Levins 
was a vegetarian, and consistently avoided eating 
flesh or fish. It might have been regarded, at least 
so far as Father Halloft was concerned, as a mere 
matter of taste, but for the contrast it afforded with 
the habit of the priest’s brother, who sat beside him 
at the same table. The latter, as a devout Roman 
Catholic, refused to take meat at the table d’héte on 
Friday, or to touch any of the dishes that savored of 
carnal condiment. While the Levins men simply made 
their choice from what was offered, without giving 
any trouble to the waiters, Mr. Halloft would order 
crab or an omelet or a double portion of ancho- 
vies, and, in short, made something of a fuss about 
his religion; and in this, indeed, he sought to involve 
his clerical brother, who, having read his moral the- 
ology on that point, was less inclined to be scrupulous. 
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The matter gave rise to some good-natured banter, 
and later the company dilated on the motives of ab- 
stinence, religious or otherwise, underlying the prac- 
tice. Levins was, I think, an agnostic in religion. 
But he had matured ethical convictions to which he 
strictly adhered, and which were shared by his two 
intelligent and gentlemanly sons. He was opposed 
to the deliberate killing of any living creature for the 
purpose of merely gratifying man’s appetite. It 
appeared to him cruelty and injustice that man 
should take advantage of his superior strength to 
deprive the animal of the enjoyment of life when it 
suited him; and he condemned the practices of hunt- 
ing, bull-fights and vivisection, alike with that of 
eating the flesh of animals, as abuses in human society. 

Father Halloft thought this extreme, because it 
assumed an equality of the values of life on the part 
of the brute animal and of man. While he con- 
demned cruelty to animals, or wanton privation of 
life of any creature, as a misuse of the Creator’s gifts 
to man, he maintained that animal, like vegetable, 
life was designed for man’s nourishment and service; 
and he reasoned that the right to eat flesh meat im- 
plied the right to kill the creature which provided it, 
just as plant life had to be destroyed in many instances 
that it might yield sustenance and comfort to man. 
The manifestation of suffering on the part of the ani- 
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‘mal in the act of being killed for legitimate use as 
food, did not of itself establish or imply any right as 
against man’s needs, because the infliction of pain is 
part of the laws of life, and often legitimate for rea- 
sons of securing some greater good. 

Although the two opponents argued the matter out 
on the lines of Darwinism and the Bible far into the 
night, they did not come to any agreement. They 
had started from different premises; and whilst there 
was a good deal of keen philosophizing on both sides, 
their lines declined to converge. Frequently a 
group of the passengers would gather round the two 
contestants and take sides. Father Halloft’s illus- 
trations and a ready talent for applying them con- 
cretely to the subject, were apt to attract men. His 
fine distinctions, drawn from the scholastics, between 
the normal manifestations of instinct and intelligence, 
seemed to carry conviction, and at times the listeners 
showed an inclination to follow up the matter into 
the field of religion. In this way Father Halloft 
used his general knowledge to inculcate the principles 
of the supernatural, where it would otherwise have 
remained perhaps barren. If he made no actual con- 
verts, he assuredly cast the seeds of inquiry for Cath- 
olic truth. 


When Jacob Riis was present, the discussions as a 
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rule took a different turn. He and Levins, both 
imbued with the philanthropic ideal, stood widely 
apart in their philosophy of its realization. They 
diverged on political as well as on religious grounds, 
though religion was rarely touched upon when both 
men were present, probably because they instinctively 
felt that agreement between them on that topic was 
out of the question. Not so in the matter of politics. 

Mr. Riis was an ardent admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The admiration was not merely platonic; 
it had the basis of a personal friendship begun during 
the strenuous days when the New York Commis- 
sioner of Police inaugurated his sweeping reforms. 
Riis had at the time just published his revelations of 
the disorders in the slum districts of the East Side of 
New York, and the two men had spent many an ad- 
venturous night in diagnosing the conditions of crime 
and neglect on the part of the supposed guardians of 
law and order. The bond that united them was 
of both the mind and the heart. Riis persistently 
refused to take advantage of this friendship when, 
subsequently, Mr. Roosevelt, as President of the 
United States, tendered him honorable and lucrative 
positions under the government. He preferred to 
remain a private citizen, though ready to be of service 
in any and every good cause by his pen and on the 
lecture platform. The independence which life in 
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the United States had opened to the young immi- 
grant from Denmark thirty years before was to him 
more valuable than distinction of any kind, and he 
was not disposed to sacrifice it to other prospects of 
wealth or honor, however alluring. As it was, his 
influence as a public man could hardly have been in- 
creased for good by appointment to any office. His 
character is written in brilliant letters on the annals 
of New York and the country at large, by his unsel- 
fish work, down to the time of his death, for the bet- 
terment of his less fortunate fellows. 

At the time here referred to, Riis was on his way to 
Bad Nauheim, whither his physician had ordered 
him for the relief of a chronic disorder of the heart. 
Rest would have helped him. But rest was prac- 
tically impossible to his impulsive enthusiasm in the 
presence of wrongs that might be righted, or of a good 
cause that might be advanced. Whilst he impressed 
one as a man chiefly of heart, he was keen in the 
analysis of his impressions and in coérdinating them, 
so as to give their expression a logical order and the 
rhythm which produces the melody of literature. 
In this respect he was able in many ways to correct the 
like impulsiveness of his friend, Mr. Roosevelt, who, 
though a capable thinker, possessed a nature too 
absorbingly subjective to prevent his being moved 
to action by mere impulse, which might thus cause 
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him to frustrate the very designs of justice and charity 
for which he labored. A story told by Riis himself 
which illustrates this difference in the two men is here 
repeated as Father Halloft remembered it. 

Among the policemen to whom Mr. Roosevelt took a 
particular liking on account not merely of his fine 
physique, but also of a shrewd intelligence tempered 
with the good nature and humorous courage to tackle 
difficult jobs, which is the peculiar gift of Irishmen, 
was a certain sergeant. Conny O’M. had one fault. 
He went on an occasional spree when not on duty, and 
the proverbial truth that dwells in wine, and its alco- 
holic consorts, was apt to make him talk more than 
was good for the service. His chief was anxious to 
advance Conny, whom he knew to be thoroughly 
trustworthy in all respects, if he would only cork 
his whisky bottle. He, therefore, called him, told him 
of his prospects and of the only obstacle to becoming 
a lieutenant, and so forth. Conny promised. After 
some time he was advanced. It was a fair occasion, 
he argued, to drink the chief’s health, as he told his 
superior officer afterward. He didn’t stop at one 
toast, with the result that he was finally called ‘“‘to 
the front.” It meant his discharge from Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. Conny begged for another chance, and 
was told that he would shortly receive his answer. 

On the following day he appeared at the Commis- 
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sioner’s office, uniformed and accompanied by about 
a dozen little children, boys and girls, all neatly 
dressed, and well behaved. 

“What is this new charge?” queried the Com- 
missioner. 

There was no audible answer, but Conny looked 
down on the line of children, crestfallen, as if he were 
mumbling “orphans.” 

‘“‘T understand,” said Mr. Roosevelt after some hes- 
itation. ‘These are your children. Now I fully 
meant to discharge you; but for their sake I shall 
give you another chance. Go.” 

Conny went. 

When Riis appeared after a time Mr. Roosevelt told 
him what had happened, and added: 

‘‘T like the fellow. He has a large family and evi- 
dently a tidy and thrifty wife. It may be he has 
resources of his own and is able to do without this 
job. If not, as I suspect, we must do something for 
the sake of his wife and children, though I fear we 
can hardly keep him on the force. I wish you would 
find out what are his home conditions and let me 
know.” 

Riis went out and inquired among Conny’s friends. 
Later he brought in his report: 

“Why, Conny is a bachelor. He isn’t married at 
all.” 
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“That can’t be. I saw the children. Are you 
sure you got the right man?” 

“Sure. And this is what he did. He went to the 
Italian orphanage in the neighborhood, and told the 
matron that you wanted to see some of the children 
under her care. She wondered what for, but as he 
was a policeman she thought it might be to examine 
them as to their being properly fed and so forth; so 
she asked how many? ‘Ten or twelve, Conny told 
her, would be enough; but she must be careful to 
wash and dress them in their Sunday clothes.” 

“The rascal! But I can’t imagine that the fellow 
would have the cheek to impose on me that way. 
Are you really sure it is the same man we are talking 
about?” 

“Absolutely. And what is more you might have 
convinced yourself at once that Conny was playing a 
trick on you, if you had noticed that the children 
arrayed before you were all of nearly the same age. 
It would be hard to find as many twin brothers and 
sisters In three families together. The fellow, no 
doubt, calculated on your discovering the joke and 
scoring it good-humoredly in his favor. As you 
didn’t see it, he took his chances.” 

Stories such as these, bearing on the character of 
public men, on education and the higher spiritual 
aspects of life, opened the way to an exchange of 
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thought and sentiment, so that at times the corner 
in the smoking-room or saloon. where these men fore- 
gathered took on the atmosphere of an academic 
roost to which only the privileged few were to be 
admitted. 

Riis had a deeply religious, perhaps one should say 
spiritual, nature. Brought up as a Lutheran in a 
country where pre-Reformation ideals still obtain 
in many of the old churches, with their sculptured 
images of saints and symbols of sacramental rites, his 
Protestantism was free from that puritan criticism 
which condemns these adjuncts to devotion in Cath- 
olics. For the rest, he claimed that the religion of 
Christ finds its central expression and emphasis in the 
philanthropic element which distinguishes it on the 
one hand from the purely altruistic neo-paganism of 
our day, and on the other hand from the ritual wor- _ 
ship of Catholicism. 

Father Halloft maintained that the essence of 
Christianity consists of the exercise of charity, which 
differs from altruism and philanthropy alike, in that 
it includes the love of a personal God. ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God above all things,” is the first 
commandment; and, whilst the test of that love is 
true sympathy for one’s fellows, it supposes ritual 
worship as a primary condition, and is as distinct 
from and superior to it, as are the end and the means. 
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The love of one’s kind does not dispense us from the 
love of the Creator which expresses itself in worship. 
The domain of that worship on earth is the Church 
with its liturgy, its outward devotional incentives to 
sanctification, its sacramental system. Humanitari- 
anism and philanthropy, apart from the Church, ignore 
the existence of God, except in so far as He manifests 
Himself in man. This conception of the Creator, or 
of a personal Providence, is contrary to the funda- 
mental idea of religion, since that consists in honoring 
and loving God as the supreme Author of all things. 

On these points Father Halloft and Jacob Riis ar- 
gued in amiable mood, and there never was any jar- 
ring, for at heart the two men agreed in their view of 
the supernatural purpose embodied in what both 
called the Church. On the contrary they became 
even warmer friends as the days passed. They com- 
pared notes on the subject of Socialism, on Total 
Abstinence and Temperance, and on Modernism, 
which was a topic then much in the mouths of ethi- 
cians and preachers. They agreed in most things. 
“Only I won’t forgive the Pope for the way he 

treated poor Loisy.”’ 

‘Have you read Loisy’s books?” 

“Extracts and comments. His defence of the 
historical value of the Gospels seems to me sane, and 
perfectly orthodox.” 
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“Does it? How then can you call yourself a Chris- 
tian?” : 

“Why not?” 

“Because Loisy denies the Apne of Christ?” 

““No—Is that true? Why, I understand that he 
merely repudiates certain portions of the Bible as 
unauthentic. He does not reject the entire New 
Testament as uninspired.” 

“He questions the authenticity of the account of 
the Resurrection, without which the Divinity of 
Christ cannot be established. All the miracles which 
Christ wrought to prove His claim to Divine power 
may be interpreted as performed by a delegated power, 
such as was granted to Moses and the great thauma- 
turgi of the past in the Old and New Testaments. 
The Resurrection alone cannot be so explained, and 
therefore is the climax to the testimonies of the Mes- 
sias who by His doctrines and deeds claimed un- 
doubted Divine origin and nature. The saints and 
prophets raised the dead; but they could not have 
raised themselves from death; for a dead body has 
no power of action and ceases to serve as an instru- 
ment of the soul or will. In the case of Christ’s res- 
urrection there was no outward agency that acted 
on the body to bring it to life. But since the Person 
of Christ united in Himself a Divine with the human 
nature, it was possible for the former, united to the 
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soul of Christ, to act upon His dead body and reani- 
mate it. In other words Christ alone as God and 
man was capable of raising His human body after 
death from the grave. Loisy denies the fact, and, 
therefore, the fundamental principle of the Christian 
faith.” 

This seemed a revelation to Mr. Riis. 

“Well,” he said, “‘if that is the case, I am done 
with Loisy. I draw the line at the Divinity of 
Christ; for, if you take that away, we are simply at 
the mercy of our friend Levins here. There is nothing 
left to hope for in the next life.” 

“Mr. Riis, with your principles and your heart you 
ought to be a Catholic. All your noblest aspirations 
and.ideals you will find verified in the old historic 
Church.” 

“Oh, I know,” Riis replied good-naturedly. ‘‘The 
trouble is you have got too much. Some of it I don’t 
like. It doesn’t look to me as if it could be part of 
Christ’s teaching.”’ 

“For instance?” 

“Father Halloft, I don’t want to offend you. I 
know you are a good man, and there are lots of splen- 
did priests with whom I would gladly swap my 
chances of heaven. Some of them would like to see 
me in ‘the Tombs’ because they believe I am depriv- 
ing of their faith many little ragamuffins that run 
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in the gutters of New York and whom nobody looks 
after. There is no room in some of your institutions 
until we pick them up. Then, however, there is an 
outcry against our proselytizing. I would gladly see 
these youngsters, some of them bright and docile, in 
the care of your Sisters, to whom I take off my hat as 
I would to the Angel Gabriel. But there is often no 
such chance. What moves us to interfere is simply 
the sight of the misery of these little ones, and the 
reflection of what it will come to if it goeson. A little 
fellow is picked up by one of our workers in the slums. 
We inquire about his parents, etc. He lives nowhere, 
has no kin, is hungry as well as dirty. We give him 
a bath, a good meal, some decent clothes, and start 
him on the road selling newspapers, that he may 
learn to earn his living. Father C. sees him, buys a 
paper from him, and asks: ‘What’s you name, sonny?’ 
—‘Ettore.’—‘ Ettore—what?’—‘Ettore nothing.’— 
‘Can you bless yourself?’—‘ Nawh.’—‘ Where do you 
live?’—‘ There,’ pointing to the Boys’ Home. Then 
comes the complaint in the New York Sun. If we 
teach those lads any prayers it is not that we want 
to attach them to any sect. My sect is Christianity, 
as I understand it, based on the principles of the 
‘Our Father,’ and I think your Cardinal Gibbons, for 
whom I have a real affection as well as reverence, and 
Archbishop Ireland too, agree with me that it is 
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better for these waifs to say some prayers than to 
say none and grow up without fear of God or man. 
If the Catholic Church doesn’t get hold of them, they 
are sure to become Socialists and anarchists of the 
worst type. If the Catholic Church does take hold 
of them, we don’t intend to touch them, and we never 
shall.” 

‘“‘But you haven’t told me the things that you ob- 
ject to in the Catholic religion.” 

“Oh, I don’t care to wound your feelings, for I 
‘Imagine you must be sensitive on the point, as most 
priests are. The average good Irishman would prob- 
ably knock me down if I told him my objection, 
unless I knocked him down first. But probably 
you would simply get mad, and that I should dislike.” 

“No fear,’”’ answered the priest. ‘‘What you have 
to say is either true and well founded, or it is not. 
If true, I am as much interested as you in knowing 
it. But it may be merely an impression or a mis- 
conception, and in that case I might help you see the 
thing in a different light—for I ought to know my 
own religion and the reasons for it.” 

“T am glad to see you are so fair-minded. The 
thing to which I take exception is, however, no mis- 
taken notion. It is simply a fact as clear to my eyes 
as the noonday sun. If you can explain it, I shall be 
so much nearer to your Church. To put my objec- 
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tion in a nutshell, I should say there is in the Cath- 
olic religion, as I see it, too much of the purple and 
fine linen condemned by implication in the parable of 
Lazarus.” 

“Tsee. The purple worn by our bishops and priests, 
youmean. And you think that is contrary to the law 
of God? I should think that it is rather in harmony 
with that law. The levitical ordinances of the Old 
Testament came directly from God, through Moses. 
And there were very elaborate prescriptions about 
purple and fine linen, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes; but the religion of Christ is different.”’ 

“Did Christ anywhere abrogate the liturgical 
services of the Temple? If I remember rightly, He 
rather honored them by His attendance at the Pas- 
chal feast and the other festivals of the Synagogue.” 

“He never took part in them.” 

‘“‘No, because our Lord chose never to be an official 
of the Synagogue. Yet He recognized the officers 
of the Mosaic Law, and honored them. I need only 
mention Simeon, or the injunction to hearken to those | 
who ‘sit in the chair of Moses’—they were the priests 
of the Synedrium, who were bound to wear purple 
and fine linen in their official capacity. Nicodemus 
and the prophecies of the High Priest are mentioned 
with evident recognition of their rank in the Temple. 
The reverence shown later by St. Paul to the High 
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Priest, though the synagogal functions had already 
been supplanted by the sacramental priesthood of 
the New Law, are, it seems to me, indications that the 
purple and fine linen, which were part of the sacred 
office, served the definite purpose of symbolizing the 
authority of those who were so vested. Instinctively 
we all accept this symbolism of authority to-day, as is 
well attested by the robes of office worn by officials 
even in the world of secular or civil authority. The 
gown and woolsack of the judge on the bench; the 
academic robes of the teachers in our schools; the 
insignia of royal dignity, the sceptre and crown— 
what are these but the universally accepted tokens of 
what God Himself instituted in founding the first 
theocratic commonwealth among the Jews, when the 
ecclesiastical and the civil power were united in the 
codrdination of Church and State?” 

“Well, yes, I admit there is reason for outward 
distinction when it is kept within the sphere of the 
sanctuary, or the courts of law, or the academic halls 
of the university, and the like. But your priests 
make too much of it, especially in a democratic coun- 
try like America. We don’t deck out our Presidents 
in pompous robes of purple and ermine; and still their 
authority is not impaired by the absence of sceptres 
and gauds. A man’s worth tells in his acts, and in his 
speech if it harmonizes with those acts; and I don’t 
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think your bishops or priests would lose a whit of their 
spiritual authority if they made less display of pec- 
toral crosses and diamond rings. As a matter of fact, 
these precious articles, if turned into money, might 
help to relieve the poor. The apostles, whose suc- 
cessors the bishops of the Catholic hierarchy claim to 
be, used these things, if they had them at all, spar- 
ingly, I fancy; and they converted a whole conti- 
nent.” 

‘““Assuredly. And there are bishops to-day, in 
Africa, in China, in Alaska, and in a hundred other 
places, who, like the apostles, do their work of evan- 
gelization without ring or crozier or mitre, with little 
gold or purple and fine linen. But the question is, I 
think, whether God, who instituted these symbols of 
authority so as to make their power recognized by the 
many, still sanctions their use under the Christian 
dispensation, or whether He forbids them. We may 
forget that these outward signs have a significance 
apart from the merits of the person who wears them. 
If we accepted only those credentials of public au- 
thority which carry with them the evidence of individ- 
ual virtue and personal worth, we should soon arrive 
at anarchical confusion. The President of the United 
States exercises power, though he does not display the 
regalia of empire. But is he not, all the same, sur- 
rounded by the safeguards that betoken his power 
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and authority? The military attachés, the uniformed 
guards, the attendants garbed in distinctive livery— 
all de rigeur on certain occasions—supply in large 
measure the purple and fine linen. 

‘‘And even if they did not, we still have the indi- 
cation of God’s ordinances as answering to the needs 
of our nature, to enforce respect for, and obedience to 
law. Doubtless there are instances when the insignia 
of office are misused, are bestowed on unworthy repre- 
sentatives, or have lost their original meaning as helps 
to make God’s law and holiness respected. There 
may be many of these or few. That depends on the 
circumstances of time and place and the personal 
influence for good or ill that a superior exercises. 
But it cannot change the reasons that have prompted 
the institution of what you call ‘purple and fine 
linen.’”’ 

“Well, Father Halloft,” Riis would say, ‘‘I cannot 
argue with you on the point. It seems to me you are 
more than half right. But looking at the matter con- 
cretely, I must confess that the display of these sym- 
bols of authority on the part of the Catholic clergy is 
overdone, and that it arouses the animus of those 
who don’t understand it as you have explained it. 
It makes for Socialism of the worst kind. I have been 
under the impression—and I know many others are 
too—that your monsignori, for example, have no par- 
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ticular jurisdiction in the Church. I can understand 
a bishop, and inside the church, appearing as the High 
Priest, in prescribed precious garments, to offer the 
gifts of the people to propitiate or to thank God. 
That is the function of Melchisedec and of the Aaronic 
priesthood. But I am told that some of your church- 
men are made monsignori simply because they have 
either gained the personal esteem of their bishop, 
or have expedited Peter Pence (don’t get angry), or, 
as one meets them in France or Italy, because they 
happen to be persone grate to some distinguished per- 
sonage of state. Some say if you have ambition, 
money, and pull you may readily obtain the dis- 
tinction, and that it is an honor without particular 
responsibility.” 

‘Well, even suppose all that is true—I should no 
more like it than you do; nor would any priest or 
bishop or the Pope, in their right minds. No one in 
the Church pretends that those who represent au- 
thority in it are impeccable, any more than was Moses 
or Aaron, or Peter or Paul. Abuses in the Church 
cannot undo the title of authority in the Church. You 
would not admit that the abuses of individual office- 
holders in Washington, high or low, can lessen the 
title to authority of the President or of the Consti- 
tution or of the very officials themselves who prosti- 
tute their power and opportunities. There will be 
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mismanagement, mistakes in appointments, misuse 
of power, so long as man is part of the institutions 
which God has established for mankind’s reform and 
sanctification. If it were not that Christ wanted 
to teach us this fact, we should have to assume that 
He Himself, in spite of His Divinely guided wisdom, 
made a mistake in choosing Judas as one of His 
twelve Apostles. Judas had a call, but he misused 
Christ’s confidence and was undoubtedly a bad influ- 
ence in the Apostolic College. But for the Master’s 
presence Iscariot might have corrupted the others. 
That danger ceased with his death, and then Christ 
left His Apostles on earth. Thus God provides a 
continual balancing of good to the evil that is free 
to roam on earth so long as man’s will remains the 
badge of his liberty.”’ 

“Father Halloft, I wish you were Pope. I might 
become a Catholic then, though I wouldn’t let you 
make me a monsignor.” 

“T wouldn’t, until I saw that you distinguished more 
sharply in argument about religion. I think, however, 
the purple would have some good effect on you. If it 
did nothing else, it might stop the talk of your critics 
about your proselytizing. The more a Monsignor 
does of the kind of work you are doing, the better.” 

This tribute to his work put Mr. Riis in good humor, 
and he later ventilated his opinion regarding “that 
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Father Halloft”’ among the passengers to such effect 
that the latter was requested to give service on Sun- 
day, despite the fact that there were two eloquent 
ministers aboard, one of whom wore some sort of a 
pectoral cross. 


A more retiring figure, though one could not fail to 
remark his superior gifts, was Mr. Gerold, the violinist. 
He rarely appeared at our musical entertainments in 
the evening, which, despite their being amateurish, 
exhibited much taste and some talent. But he was 
evidently interested in the discussion of social and 
educational topics. One day I asked him why, since 
he was a musician, we did not hear him play. He 
gave the excuse that he was afraid the damp atmos- 
phere would hurt his instrument. 

“That sounds as though you have a Cremona in 
your room.” 

He smiled and invited me to his cabin on the upper 
deck. As he took the violin from its case it was evi- 
dent that he set much value on it; it might have been 
an Amati or a Guarnerio. He fondled it as a mother 
would fondle her babe, pointing out the golden sheen 
of the varnish that protected the wooden body. 
Then he began to play a tentative, lambent air on 
the middle strings, as though coaxing the instrument 
to speak. Gradually the room began to fill with the 
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resonant vibrations of soft sounds, giving the im- 
pression of an orchestra discoursing from a neighbor- 
ing hall. His bow swayed in rhythmic undulations, 
seeming to touch all the strings simultaneously, and 
calling forth from the four harmonious voices a hun- 
dred soft echoes, with the sad, sweet plea of one dom- 
inant note making the melody. 

Artist and hearer seemed to forget each other’s 
presence amid the music that floated through the 
chamber, when suddenly the door opened, and a 
child, some six or seven years old, entered, reluctantly 
followed by a woman whom he held by the hand. 
There was no mistaking the embarrassment of the 
lady. She was drawn by the forward energy of 
the child as by some irresistible force. I arose— 
while the player appeared impervious to any inter- 
ruption—and beckoned to the lady to take the seat 
I had vacated. The boy whom she now held in front 
of her had his gaze riveted on the violin, entranced 
by its melodious charm. As we listened, every move- 
ment of the player revealed new secrets of the mys- 
terious lyric power that spoke out of his soul, trans- 
formed as it were into that of the composer. Pres- 
ently the lady, raising her eyes to me, pointed silently 
to the child, on whose face, unconscious, great tears 
were rolling. For some time after the symphony 
had come to an end, the gaze of that boy remained 
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riveted upon the instrument. Then, the player, put- 
ting aside his violin, took the little fellow in his arms, 
for he had recognized that there was between them a 
relationship as strong as that of blood, and more 
noble. 

Late that evening we discussed the incident. What 
was the source of the emotion wrought by the music 
upon the child? Was it sorrow, or was it that over- 
flowing joy which sometimes calls forth tears from 
the emotions of a grateful heart? 

The music of the artist was neither a theme of 
joy nor of sorrow, unless it were both, as indeed is all 
true music. Moreover, children do not weep for 
joy; that demands the sense of at least instinctive 
reflection. 

As we learnt afterward, the boy was a perfect 
stranger to the lady. Both were near as the music 
began. Impulsively he had taken the woman’s hand 
and had literally pulled her with him, she being hardly 
conscious of the movement or its purpose until the 
door of the cabin had been opened and she had found 
herself in the embarrassing position of entering a 
stranger’s room. 

Whence the tears of that child? 

Perhaps the explanation is simple enough. To a 
believer in God it must be clear that all things beau- 
tiful in creation are but the reflection of the absolute 
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Beauty of the Creator. The Divine Artist images 
Himself in His works. Since man was created to know 
and love God, who is absolute perfection and supreme 
beauty, it follows that man’s mind and heart possess 
the capacity for the appreciation of that perfection and 
beauty, which, indeed, it is his destiny to enjoy for 
all eternity in heaven, unless he renders himself unfit 
for that end during the period of his probation on 
earth. 

The perception of God’s beauty, if not unnaturally 
hindered, is, so far as God reveals Himself in nature, 
strongest in the child, although the child is not con- 
scious of the fact and cannot analyze it. Hence it is 
that the memories of our childhood are stamped with 
impressions of beauty which gradually vanish as we 
grow older, but which keep alive in most hearts a yearn- 
ing for the days and things of youth. The reason of 
this perception and unconscious or unreflecting en- 
joyment of beauty in childhood is to be sought in the 
Innocence of heart, which as yet hinders the child 
from pursuing those artificial enjoyments that tar- 
nish the soul through sin, and dull its perceptions of 
beauty. The things that we admire in childhood, the 
flowers of the field, the shells at the seaside, the grains 
of dust that furnish material for simple play, the stars 
of heaven, the rainbows and sunlight—all these are 
perceived by the unspoilt child in the light of that 
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beauty which emanates from God, the author of all 
beautiful things. Our maturer sense may discover 
defects in these things that come from the hand of the 
Creator. These defects are simply the marks by 
which He wishes to notify and warn us that they are 
corruptible, and that we must not attach our affec- 
tions to them permanently. The child does not see 
them thus. ‘Blessed are the clean of heart, for they 
shall see God,” that is to say the innocent find in 
creatures a glimpse of the Creator’s beauty, which they 
lose only in proportion as their affections become cen- 
tered in perishable imitations of beauty. 

It is the sinlessness or purity of the heart in which 
God mirrors Himself at all times (since He has created 
man to His image and likeness), that fits man for the 
enjoyment of true beauty and enables him to recog- 
nize instinctively the true in art. For it is in the 
masterpieces of genius that man comes nearest to 
reproducing the beauty of the Creator, whether it be 
music or painting or plastic art. We see it verified 
in those great art inspirers, the saints, like Francis of 
Assisi or Thomas of Aquin, whose love of nature made 
them the most capable and efficient teachers of great 
poets like Dante, painters like Giotto, or architects 
like Bramante. The secret of their power of inspira- 
tion was their childlikeness, their simplicity. ‘“‘Le 
plus simple est aussi le Beau”’ of Rochefaucault is true 
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in this sense also, that simplicity is as much a con- 
dition for the true creative power in art as it is a mark 
of its highest execution. 

The child then, because of its innocence, that is to 
say because its heart is still in a condition to reflect 
the image of God, not being tarnished, like a dusty 
mirror, by the motes of earthly wastage, is more 
capable of appreciating true beauty than the man of 
mature age whose tastes have become vitiated by the 
enjoyment of less noble creations through sin or im- 
perfection. This is not less true because the child 
happens to be unconscious of its superior power of 
perception, since it lacks the habit of reflection or 
introspection. It is only the memories of its past 
possession that, in later years, reveal to it the sweet 
enjoyment of beauty in innocence. 

The statement that the child is in a higher degree 
capable of enjoying or realizing true beauty than the 
man needs, however, to be limited, in order to be cor- 
rect. The perfect perception of beauty requires a 
corresponding perfection of the sense organ, through 
which that beauty appeals to the soul. Hence it fol- 
lows that the child, in order to feel that beauty, must 
have a sufficiently and rightly developed sense organ 
for that purpose. It is the ear for music, as it is the 
eye and touch for painting or plastic art, that serves 
as the organ of communication of the Creator’s 
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beauty to the soul, through the feelings first, and later 
through the intelligence as well. 

Now in the case of the little fellow who was touched 
to unconscious tears by the violinist’s play, there was 
besides the pure mirror of innocence also the gift of a 
native talent for music, betokened in the delicate ear; 
and the development of this healthy organ had prob- 
ably just reached its perfection at that age. These 

conditions combining allowed him to take in the 
beauty of the music. 

And since that music, well rendered on a perfect 
instrument, was itself an expression of the beauty 
which God lends to men of genius, a glimpse or spark 
as it were of the Divine Beauty, the child was enabled 
to get this ray or sound, the perfection of which con- 
stitutes the enjoyment of the soul in its eternal home, 
Heaven. But the sense of home brings with it, when 
we are away from it, a longing, so indefinable that we 
have no name for it in our tongue, for homesickness 
does not adequately express it. The Germans call 
it “‘Heimweh,”’ for it is not a sickness but a sense of 
yearning that makes us sad, even while it is sweet to 
the heart. If the soul but rarely experiences that long- 
ing for heaven, it is so only because it lacks the inno- 
cence which is the condition of the perception of its 
beauty. Those who, like this child, get a glimpse of 
it, must feel the ‘‘Heimweh.” And thence come 
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the tears, spontaneously and without conscious 
sorrow. 

It was in this way that one of the company inter- 
preted the tears of that little lad. To the artist the 
interpretation must have appealed, for it became the 
occasion of his discussing with us a plan for the social 
improvement among children that had occupied him 
for some time past; and which later, on his return to 
America, I believe, he was able to carry out at least to 
some extent. 

That plan was to organize a society to help chil- 
dren to develop inherent musical talent, by furnishing 
them not merely the opportunity of learning the rudi- 
ments and practice of the art, but by giving them the 
very best that its exercise can afford, so as to fashion 
their taste on the highest models. He believed that 
not only had mongrel compositions a bad influence 
on youthful talent, but that the best talent itself de- 
pended on the power of true art to provoke it. Every 
child, unless its organs of sense are defective, there- 
fore every healthy child, he thought, might be brought 
to the highest perfection of musical appreciation, if 
not execution, by training in a school wherein only 
the most perfect music was executed by masterly 
performers. He was prepared to enlist the codpera- 
tion of true lovers of art to the testing of his theory. 

It may be of interest to record here the immediate 
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occasion, as far as I recall it, of Mr. Gerold’s scheme for 
social improvement among children through the cul- 
tivation of music. 

“‘T have played in the houses of the great people in 
Madison Square, and other places where the élite 
meet at evenings to enjoy ostensibly the highest kind of 
art. The artists whom they invited and to whom 
they paid handsome fees for their performances, 
were, as a rule, men who loved their profession. They 
not only played to the ears of men but felt the 
higher mission by which they sent their yearning souls 
out to the far stars of heaven. ‘To such men the idle 
and indolent attitude, the flippant chatter about 
modes and shows, the often coarse vanity and rude 
laughter in the midst of the soul-stirring play of some 
notable soloist, was repellant. 

“One night a liveried waiter who had been passing 
refreshments to the guests during an intermission, 
came over to me and said: ‘You, sir, will find refresh- 
ments in the servants’ hall next to thisroom.’ Per- 
haps it was the manner of the lackey, or the previous 
irritation, that caused me to feel the invitation as an 
insult. J was convinced that in gifts of mind, in 
taste, in everything that is of worth to manhood 
these wealthy snobs around us were far below the 
level of the artists who played for their amusement. 
They could not even appreciate the art for which 
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they paid their paltry dollars wrenched from the poor 
in their manufactories and sweatshops. I resolved 
never to go on such errands again if I were to be re- 
garded as the mere servant of such people. Hence- 
forth I meant to play for those who can appreciate 
music as I do. And to me the children, the derelict 
in the slums, the Italian and the Slav, are a much 
higher class of beings than these society brutes who 
gloat over their gold and estimate it as though it 
could supply every other gift of earth.” 


The Marquette landed at Antwerp. It had been 
arranged that Father Halloft should take the steamer 
returning from London to New York a month later. 


XX. NUNS FROM ABROAD 


Our traveller’s first duty on arriving in Holland 
was to visit the mother house of the Sisters who had 
been recommended to him as likely to engage in the 
work of teaching the children in his foreign parishes. 
We called on the vicar general to present our “‘ Cele- 
bret” and credentials from the bishop, and to make 
some inquiries regarding things that pertained to 
Father Halloft’s mission. ‘The Vicar was engaged and 
could not see us that day; so we were to return the 
following morning. As we left the episcopal curia a 
young Italian priest joined us, and since we were 
strangers, and he was evidently familiar with the 
place, we accepted his offer to take us to his lodgings 
for tea. It turned out that he was a Roman Mon- 
signore who was following some sort of ecclesiastical 
carriera, and at the moment was travelling in search 
of information. What the character of the informa- 
tion was we could not glean; but in any case he showed 
a large capacity for gossip, and if Father Halloft had 
not quickly conceived a manifest aversion to the 
man’s inquisitiveness, he might have been permitted 
to manage our affairs for us, whether for weal or for 
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woe. But we soon got away to our hotel near the 
cathedral, where we discussed the value of the title of 
monsignor, recalling the comments of our friend Mr. 
Riis aboard the Marquette. 

On reaching the convent on the following day, we 
presented our request to the Mother Superior. Though 
comparatively young, she showed a quick perception 
of our purpose. Her Sisters were intended to serve 
the missions, chiefly in the South Sea Islands, which 
had recently been colonized by her Government. 
Some priests and nuns had already gone there. She 
pointed to a large photograph on the wall. 

‘Those were the last we sent out,” she said. 
“There has been some difficulty since they went, as 
the Government has authorized certain Protestant 
missionaries to occupy sections in which the Sisters 
had been active. For the present we cannot send 
any more.’’ 

“Those red crosses,’ 
swering our question as to the meaning of some marks 
in red ink beneath the figures,.“‘they are our first 
martyrs. Those dear nuns were actually cut to pieces 
by the native cannibals and then eaten. The two 
priests were absent at the time fire was being set to 
the house from which the nuns were fleeing when they 
were captured. After the priests had been informed 
of the catastrophe by some of the natives, they found 
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the skulls and fragments of bones, with the indica- 
tions of a feast, telling a tale of savage martyrdom. 
The foreseen abolition of polygamy and pagan 
orgies of cruelty among the natives had aroused the 
animosity of the tribe against the nuns. But the 
blood of our dear Sisters is our hope in the growth of 
the mission, and that we may be permitted to go 
back.” 

Father Halloft gave her a detailed outline of his 
proposal, of the local, social and religious conditions 
of the Slav people in America, and the scant expec- 
tation of financial support. This point he empha- 
sized. To the latter statement the nun seemed to 
attach no particular importance, if, indeed, she paid 
attention to it at all. She asked many questions, 
however, which showed an alert mind and a practical 
survey of the situation abroad, with some phases of 
which she seemed to have familiarized herself in 
advance. She insisted in advance on a definite guar- 
antee that her Sisters would be within reach of that 
spiritual support which a continuous ministry of the 
sacraments and the guidance of priestly counsel 
insure; and she was most anxious that her subjects 
should have lodgings near a church or chapel, in 
which the Blessed Sacrament could be kept, as soon 
as they arrived. All else appeared of only secondary 
importance. 
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Her doubts were set at rest when she was told that 
there were priests and churches close at hand; that 
numerous religious orders—the Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Lazarists, Redemptorists—could be easily 
reached from where the Sisters were to reside; that, in 
fact, religious life in that part of America was alto- 
gether unlike the missions in the Western States, and 
much more closely bound together than in many parts 
of Catholic Europe. 

‘““You have numerous religious orders of women 
devoted to teaching as well as to works of mercy in 
your part?” she asked. 

“Yes, we have the Sisters of St. Vincent, of Mercy, 
of St. Francis, of Notre Dame, some of them dis- 
tinctly American foundations.” 

‘And is none of these communities disposed to take 
up the work you wish us to undertake? They must 
be much better fitted, knowing the country, the lan- 
guage and the people.” 

“Probably they would be,” said Father Halloft. 
“There is a tendency among some of the American 
sisterhoods, as at present constituted, to establish 
what we call there ‘Academies’ as an adjunct or com- 
plement of the parish schools. In many places, in 
fact, they devote all their attention to private schools 
in which the branches of secondary education, music, 
painting, and similar accomplishments, are taught, 
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As a result many children of the humbler classes are 
driven into the State schools in which no religious 
instruction is given. The Church is supposed to sup- 
ply the deficiency of religious training through the 
Sunday school—that is, catechetical lessons given to 
the children on Sundays by voluntary teachers— 
and sometimes by the Sisters who, during the week, 
are otherwise employed.” 

The nun looked mystified. Father Halloft went 
on to explain. 

‘There are various reasons for this state of affairs. 
In the first place, the ‘Academy’ furnishes the re- 
sources for communities which, while established 
chiefly for the personal sanctification of their mem- 
bers, through the observance of the religious vows 
and the practice of good works, find it beyond them to 
undertake sacrifice and hardship, for the exclusive 
service of the poor. In some of the older religious 
communities, such as the Sacré Coeur, founded by 
Madame Barat, the original spirit of the Institute is 
kept alive by the obligations of the Rule to maintain 
a free school aside of every institute of secondary 
education. But other foundations, partly of recent 
and American origin, have no such safeguards. They 
must live; and they prefer to carry on their labor of 
aiming at perfection by obeying a rule that imposes on 
them the duty of teaching simply, or of prayer and 
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other good works, not demanding the self-denial of 
absolute devotion to the poor. 

‘Another reason for this selective spirit among the 
religious orders in the United States is that there 
appears to be actually as much need for secondary 
education or ‘Academies’ as there is for the free school 
or the parish school. We have a large class of immi- 
grants who, in a short time, manage to accumulate 
a certain amount of wealth. Saloonkeepers, small 
contractors, politicians, lucky miners, tradesmen 
of all kinds in industrial centers, and such like are 
ambitious to have their offspring educated in a more 
pretentious way than their poorer neighbors, the 
average wage-earner. If there are no Catholic estab- 
lishments where they can obtain this education for 
their children, they are prone to send them to the 
Public High Schools, in which all sorts of accomplish- 
ments are taught free of cost, for these schools are 
supported by public taxes. It is the presence of well- 
equipped State schools which tempts our middle 
class to disparage the parish schools, even where these 
are free and of ahigh standard. In some places parish 
schools are entirely wanting, through lack of oppor- 
tunity, or of zeal, on the part of those who are respon- 
sible. In districts where the population is wholly or 
for the greater part Catholic the priest finds it often 
more convenient to accept the Public School, under 
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State aid, since the teachers as well as their pupils 
are of the same faith. Here, while religion is not to be 
explicitly taught in the schools, the general atmos- 
phere is nevertheless Catholic, and the Sunday 
school is supposed to supplement the Catholic spirit 
and maintain it. In such places a large Catholic 
population will at times call for and support a religious 
community whose members devote themselves almost 
exclusively to ‘Academy’ work.” 

Personally Father Halloft regretted these methods 
because they weaken the missionary spirit. He 
thought the system worked harm to our people. No 
doubt the nuns thus engaged in secondary education 
which absorbs all their best energies, may secure 
their own personal sanctification. But they are 
not doing the work most needed, whilst proposing to 
follow the evangelical counsels. The “‘young ladies”’ 
whom they “educate” often become misfits in their 
own homes. Discontented with their domestic sur- 
roundings, they are bound to seek a sphere of action 
and subsistence in the large cities, in stores as clerks, 
in offices, and in other occupations that alienate them 
from their homes. Such conditions often jeopardize 
their faith and innocence, while defeating honorable 
marriage; or, if they do marry, their lack of domes- 
ticity and thrift makes them a burden rather than a 
help to their husbands and the home. Many a girl 
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who spends her best years in learning to play the 
piano or the harp, or in painting sofa cushions and 
plaques, would be better employed in acquiring the 
art of cooking and other household matters, to aid 
an aging mother or a wage-earning husband in the 
home to which her origin and normal associations 
call her. That was Father Halloft’s practical phi- 
losophy of the matter, and as such he discussed it. 


He found an opportunity of suggesting that the 
religious whom he was about to engage for the special 
work of his missions, should pledge themselves def- 
initely to adhere to the work of teaching in the parish 
schools of the Slav colonies. To this the Superior had 
no objection; and an agreement was subsequently 
drawn up in harmony with this aim. 

‘‘ And when can you send us your Sisters?”’ he asked. 

‘““We have five ready to go at once. It is desirable, 
however, that they have a few months to prepare for 
the particular work in which they are to engage.” 

It was agreed that they should set out in the fol- 
lowing November. The expenses of their journey 
were to be defrayed by the American bishop, and 
Father Halloft promised to have the necessary prep- 
arations ready upon their reaching New York, where 
he would meet them, or send the nuns of his own 
parish to take charge of them. 
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The Superior, excusing herself, left us, and after a 
short interval returned with some young nuns. 

“These are four of our first missionaries, ready to 
go to America. A fifth is absent just at present, but, 
she will join them when the time comes. They can 
say their prayers, teach, cook, wash, sew, make all 
kinds of music, and laugh.” 

They were a very promising group of bright young 
religious, not without an air of that refinement which 
stamps the countenance of those who possess the art 
of self-sacrifice. 

“But they don’t know Slovak?” ventured Father 
Halloft. 

““Oh, yes, we do,” quickly replied one of the nuns. 
“We can talk with the children.” 

‘“‘She means,” smilingly interpreted the Superior, 
“that they speak the language of mother love, which 
every Sister and every child understands.” 
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Owinc to the interest taken by Father Halloft in 
the schools of the parishes which he had been instru- 
mental in founding, it was but natural for the superiors 
of the religious communities with whom he came in 
contact to seek his advice in difficult situations, and 
gradually to look to his direction in spiritual as well 
as in temporal matters. This led to his giving occa- 
sional conferences to those who found it difficult to 
attend the annual retreats at the mother house, 
because of either great distance, or delicate health, 
or on account of some local need making the absence 
of the Sisters even for a limited time a source of dis- 
order or neglect. 

These conferences were fruitful of practical results 
beyond the confines for which they were primarily 
intended. ‘The superiors were satisfied that the prin- 
ciples which Father Halloft inculcated were those 
sound maxims of the Gospel of Jesus Christ which are 
at the base of real perfection. The different religious 
orders were in his estimation so many different regi- 
ments of the militia of Christ, sent forth under the 
one general to do battle against sin. As in the army 
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we need infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and 
the rest, so in the posts of the Lord there are battalions 
of St. Benedict, of the Society of Jesus, or other 
advance guards of religion to lead on the veterans 
of Christ’s army. The members of the Orders of St. 
Francis, St. Dominic, St. Bernard, St. Bruno, St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Alphonsus, and others, all vari- 
ously uniformed, have but one purpose, under a 
single supreme command, however different their sep- 
arate functions. And these are supported by corps 
of valiant women, dedicated by a special consecration 
to the service of Jesus Christ, their Sovereign Leader, 
to nurse the mind or the body, and glorying in the 
red cross of their Master, hallowed once for all on 
Calvary and affixed to the breast of the Mother of 
Sorrows, who has adopted these Sister servants as 
her favored children by grace Divine. 

To talk of rivalry between these, unless it be the 
rivalry of holy zeal and mutual charity, would be a 
crime of treason against the Captain who commands 
their allegiance by the most sacred vows. Such was 
Father Halloft’s view of the religious life, as it is rep- 
resented by the different institutes and monastic 
foundations of charity and education in the Church. 
It seemed a very reasonable view. : 

Nevertheless there were those who resented what 
they called his assumption or interference in respon- 
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sibilities that belonged to others. I recall a somewhat 
animated conversation on the subject at a religious 
reception in the mother house of a community to 
which Father Halloft had sent a few candidates. He 
was to preach, as two of the novices were from his 
parish and had been under his spiritual direction. 

The Ordinary of the place, who was to preside at 
the reception, was a good friend of Father Halloft’s 
' and greatly admired his missionary zeal. He and a 
number of priests had arrived the day before the 
celebration, and we were all gathered in the chap- 
lain’s rooms. ‘There were the Vicar General, a ven- 
erable secular priest, and two religious who had come 
to do honor to the bishop, himself a member of their 
order. 

“Who gave the retreat?”’ asked one of the Fathers. 

‘““A Redemptorist, Father N——-. He was obliged 
to leave this morning, as he was due to give another 
retreat in the West. He is a fine director, they say, 
and much in demand.” 

‘One of the nuns told me that Father Halloft, who 
is to preach to-morrow, gives them an occasional 
retreat. With all due respect to Father Halloft’s 
ability and piety, I don’t think he ought to meddle 
with religious, giving them retreats. He isn’t a 
religious and lacks the proper training for work of that 
sort. Don’t you think so, Bishop?” 
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“T don’t know,” said the Bishop slightly hesitating, 
“that it is the training chiefly or the habit that fits a 
man for such things. I suppose if St. Peter under- 
took to give an occasional retreat, no one would 
object.” ; 

“Yes, but he had special training, in our Lord’s 
school, you know.” 

“The training, yes. How many years of training 
have you had in Greek? And how much do you know 
about it now? It isn’t the cowl that makes the monk. 
It is the love of Christ; and that love gives a training 
capable of adapting itself to all conditions of life.” 

“But a director of religious ought to be familiar 
with the rules and constitutions of an Order before he 
lays down laws for their observance.” 

“Quite so. And how do we know that Father 
Halloft, in spite of his not wearing any particular 
religious habit, is not familiar with these rules? Be- 
sides, a knowledge of them is not the same thing as 
observance of them; and it is quite possible to be 
religious without any written rule to go by, as it is 
to have a rule of religious observance and neglect it. 

“‘T may speak as both bishop and religious; and I 
should say that occasional disorders in religious 
communities arise from the indiscretion of the direct- 
ors of retreats, despite the fact that they wear the 
religious habit and observe a religious rule. By 
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indiscretion I do not mean sin. That is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. But in a director of retreats, besides 
knowledge and religious profession, a chief requisite 
is prudence, which is not acquired merely by a study 
of the rule. — 

‘“‘Let me give you some instances, for we are among 
ourselves and it may be profitable to remember these 
matters in our practice. 

“Not long ago a superior came to ask me to hold a 
visitation. As I had been at the mother house not 
long before and found everything in good order, I 
expressed my astonishment and chid her for her 
overzeal. She said that things had gone very smoothly, 
and she had had no reason to complain of the ob- 
servance of her nuns, until the last retreat was over. 

“It appears that the director of that retreat had 
been consulted in the confessional, or under plea of it, 
by a nun with a weak back. She asked him whether 
it was a sin to use an easy chair, that she often wished 
to have one in her cell to ease her back. Now this 
nun was a good religious, observant of rule and a hard 
worker, but a bit scrupulous about taking legitimate 
rest. The retreat master, instead of sending her to 
the superior, or of consulting that superior, since the 
matter of furniture belonged entirely to the economi- 
cal management of the house or the infirmary—if it 
was not, indeed, a topic for the doctor—this zealous 
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Father Champion of the weak sex made it his sub- 
ject of the next conference on mortification. In this 
meditation he took occasion to tell all the nuns that to 
use a rocking-chair was not a sin, and that it was his 
opinion that they should be allowed to have such 
convenience. In fact he intimated that any of them 
who felt spinal debility were free to import a rocking- 
chair into their cells, if they could get a friend to pro- 
vide the commodity, since the superior might object 
to the extra expense of providing the chairs. He 
knew, of course, that there was a rule which allowed 
one chair in each cell, besides the bed and the wash- 
stand; but then he thought he was giving directions 
for lessening scruples, which are the bane of the reli- 
gious life. 

“This Father Savonarola might have gone a step 
farther and allowed the religious to take the rocking- 
chairs into the chapel during meditation. 

‘“As a result of the conference, the weak-hearted 
nun had a rosewood rocker sent to her, and when the 
superior demurred she appealed to the retreat master 
and confessor as authority. The matter might have 
ended there with an infirm subject having a privilege. 
But the disease became contagious. The nun with 
her new chair was not satisfied to sit in it; she also 
had to talk about it, and make other delicate Sisters 
jealous of her prerogatives. Since the Reverend 
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Father had openly announced that to have a rocking- 
chair in one’s cell was no sin, etc., there was no reason 
why it should not serve weak knees as well as weak 
backs and weak hearts. The thing was threatening 
to be applied to sore eyes by those who merely saw 
the chair. Clandestine correspondence, entailing 
appeals and decisions marked ‘conscience matter,’ 
became an epidemic in the community. The superior 
saw no way out of the difficulty but to ask for a visita- 
tion, which allows the Ordinary to get not only the 
complaints of disgruntled nuns but also the opinion 
of those who are observant religious.” 

The young priest who had made the suggestion 
of Father Halloft’s going beyond his vocation was 
silent. But the venerable Vicar spoke up and said: 

“In our time, Bishop, only mature men gave 
retreats to nuns and priests. Now, anybody that has 
made his profession is supposed to possess the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. The nuns are hardly to be 
blamed. They get some smooth-looking young Father 
in the garb of a saint, to preach to them what the 
saints said and did; and they think him, of course, a 
reproduction of the holy founder. Some of these 
women are, despite their good will, often sentimentally 
inclined, and when they happen to be also uneducated 
and inexperienced, they take every word of the priest 
as if it were the Gospel. Now, whilst the religious 
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habit inspires respect it is not a substitute for pru- 
dence and moderation, which are gifts that ordinarily 
come with age and experience unless extraordinary 
holiness supplies them otherwise. I think religious 
superiors of priests should take that into account, 
instead of accepting all sorts of retreat engagements, 
and then feeling obliged to send out young men not 
sufficiently equipped for such important work as 
directing a community of nuns. A proper religious 
spirit among our religious orders is essential to their 
doing good work on the mission; and that spirit suf- 
fers from false or immature direction.” __ 

The Bishop nodded his assent while the old Vicar 
was speaking, slowly and deliberately as was his way. 

‘“‘Mentioning Sisters as lacking sometimes in that 
education which helps to good sense, there is another 
matter that needs to be insisted on in directing reli- 
gious communities,’ said the Bishop. ‘‘The spirit 
of ‘suffragism’ and ‘woman’s rights’ has got abroad; 
and, in some cases, has invaded even the precincts of 
the cloister. An experienced mistress of nuns tells 
me that of late years among applications for the 
novitiate there is a notable decrease of domestic 
Sisters. Young women who have no homes and are 
bound to work for their living as housemaids, will 
apply as Choir Sisters. ‘The priest told them to.’ 
‘The Lay Sisters have to work too hard,’ says the 
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Father (who is young and likes his ease when not 
directing the sodality or attending a baseball game). 
‘But, child,’ says the Reverend Mother to the pos- 
tulant, ‘you have no education. You could not 
teach.’—‘Father James says I can learn as well as 
Annie Lowry. He told us that in this country there 
are no distinctions. If you are of decent people you 
are a lady as much as anybody else.’ 

‘“‘Now these girls could not get a certificate to teach 
in a public school; but the priest gives them his cer- 
tificate of fitness without reflecting that a superior 
should have to impose such teachers on the pupils of 
our parish schools. The religious life has for many 
girls become an easy way of getting respectably placed 
in life. That would be no injury to religion if these 
applicants kept in mind that religion is a service, as a 
means of spiritual perfection; that the service must 
be in accord with one’s gifts and capacities; and that 
perfection means the application of talents to the 
humblest as well as the highest needs of one’s neigh- 
bor. A young woman may forget that. And the 
less education she possesses the more likely she is to 
forget it. Mother Madeleine Sophie, a saint, and 
now so acclaimed by the Church, taught her candi- 
dates, who were often of the best society, as the most 
important lesson that of being always ready to do 
every kind of menial service. But she realized the 
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necessity of making a distinction in harmony with 
the conditions of life between a Choir Sister and a 
Lay Sister. It is a difference not of degree but of 
quality. The choir nun who is not prepared to serve 
the humblest of God’s creatures is a misfit in religion. 
But if she has education, she will do better work in 
the schools than in the kitchen. The same is true of a 
Lay Sister. To put her in the school is to destroy the 
very object for which educational institutes exist.”’ 

“But, Bishop, couldn’t they be all equal in rank and 
yet do different work? A laundress or a cook might 
be a lady, and if she turned to teaching she should 
be equally so,” interjected the young religious. 

“Just so. Only it frequently happens with our 
human nature that a person who is highly educated 
and of a sensitive nature will not pair or work to the 
best advantage with a person of coarse, though very 
good-natured disposition. You ask too much of poor 
human nature to demand that people differently con- 
stituted, mentally and socially, should habitually 
associate. It makes it difficult for both parties and 
requires a heroic temperament on each side. Reli- 
gious life is not perfection, but the struggle for per- 
fection. A bishop might take his meals with the 
sexton or the housemaid. It is not the priestly dig- 
nity alone that forbids or prevents it. Social dis- 
tinction is based on fundamental differences. It 
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does not deny the equal value of things or persons, 
only their being adaptable to each other. You are 
sitting on an oak chair. One of the legs might be 
made of hemlock or some softer wood. It would not 
affect the looks of things as long as you painted them 
all alike; but in time there would be a breakdown 
of the weaker prop, and so the usefulness of the whole 
chair would be lost. 

“The very fact that the Church has recognized 
these differences, and legislates with a view of main- 
taining them, shows their propriety, if not their 
necessity. 

“The priest who, on sentimental grounds or any 
other, chooses to override them, shows his lack of 
experience or knowledge of human nature.” 

Just then Father Halloft, who had not been ex- 
pected until the morning, came in, and there was a 
momentary embarrassment, as he had been the topic 
of conversation. 

““You are the very man we have been looking for,”’ 
said the Bishop. “ Now, Father Albert, prefer 
your charge in person, and let Father Halloft defend 
himself as best he can. This young priest,” continued 
the Prelate, “‘ has been insinuating that you are too 
hard on the nuns; that they are afraid of you because 
of your drastic corrections, and that you are con- 
templating a reform branch. Do you plead guilty? 
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At all events we should like to hear what are your 
notions about correction.”’ 

Father Halloft was settled comfortably in a chair 
beside the Bishop, which one of the younger religious 
had vacated at his entrance. The turn ingeniously | 
given to the conversation made us all feel at ease, 
and we were looking to the genial pastor for a reply. 

“Correction?” he said. ‘“‘ Why, I don’t know 
that I have any notions on the subject likely to differ 
from those of others. It is the business of our lives; 
and the Ten Commandments are our rule. That is 
about all there is to it.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you are speaking of self-correction. But we 
mean ‘ Paternal’ or rather ‘ Sororial’ Correction.” 
Father Albert there maintains that you insist too 
much on the discipline for the nuns. Of course he is 
afraid the spirit may spread, become contagious, 
you know, and get into his own community. It 
might be the reform of St. Teresa over again for calced 
Friars. I think he must have sent a candidate here 
whom you caused summarily to be dismissed as not 
being sufficiently mortified. Anyhow she is not 
among those to be professed to-morrow. You see it 
is a personal grievance; and requires an argumentum 
ad hominem.” : 

The Bishop winked at Father Albert. It was well 
known indeed that Pastor Halloft was relentless in 
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fighting evil, whether in a religious community or 
out of it, where he was convinced that malice or ill 
will was at the root of it. But he exercised a genuine 
indulgence where he saw the cause of error to lie 
in a faulty disposition or in ignorance. 

“T see,” he answered after some reflection. ‘I 
cannot vouch for my practice. But about the theory 
there is no mystery. My notion of correction is 
simply that of the Romans who coined the word. 
Directing things so as to improve them.” 

“That would hardly exclude severity or punish- 
ment, I fancy,” said the young monk. 

“Yes, it does. Cicero somewhere, I believe, makes 
a distinction between the word emendare and corrigere. 
The former means simply to find the fault and ex- 
punge it. The latter means to substitute something 
better. It excludes severity. Oleo praecipua vis ad 
corrigenda vina. ‘The tendency to corrupt, as well 
as the acidity itself of wine, is corrected by the addi- 
tion of oil before fermentation. Punishment in my 
estimation rarely if ever corrects, though it may lead 
to correction.” 

‘“‘ Then you see in correction merely a leading back 
without punishment or penalty.” 

“Yes. The leading back, however, in itself is a 
punishment, inasmuch as it reverses the original 
tendency. But it must not be violent or have the 
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quality of revenge or even retribution. To my mind 
the secret and power of correction lies in the element 
of self-punishment which it implies and provokes. 
The delinquent is made to recognize that it is a law 
against which he has run up, and which brings with 
it pain as an essential part of its vindication. It is 
the method by which the child is taught to avoid 
playing with the lighted candle.” 

““T see,” said the Bishop, “‘ you stick to the ety- 
mology of the word.” 

‘“‘ Just so. The Romans coined and used words 
with discrimination. Perhaps that is the reason of 
its predestined use as the language of Mother 
Church. Greek and Hebrew share to some extent 
in that predestination as the medium of Scriptural 
revelation. It has always seemed to me that there 
is a singular affinity between these tongues with their 
wondrous wealth of thought-expression. Greek and 
Latin have furnished the terminology of accurate 
theology. Greek became a sort of cementing for 
the Latin structure, though it has a life and richness 
of its own as the language of religion. Even the Jews 
were prone to borrow from it. 

“ How? ” 

“Oh, look at the number of Greek words in the 
Jewish Synagogue, before and after the translation 
of the Septuagint. Such words as synagogue and 
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sanhedrin, or macheloth for the sacrificial knife in 
Genesis, seem to indicate that a process of amalga- 
mation with Greek had been going on in the Jewish 
Church very early in its history. 

“But keeping to the word correction; it seems to 
hold a useful lesson for educators in general. It 
consists of the compound con (or cum) meaning 
together with, and rectzo or direction, that is the exer- 
cise of rule. It is the function of a king (vex) who 
acts in harmony with his subject. The compound 
word implies sympathy, a going along with, as expres- 
sing the way of a mother who holds the leading 
strings for her child. There is in the term also the 
suggestion of right (rectum) of what is in accordance 
with the Divine Law. Thus the term is made to 
exclude all mere impulse. It demands on the part 
of the corrector that he has made sure of the right 
way, that he moves along with the person to be 
corrected, and that he sympathises with the latter.” 

The company had listened attentively and appeared 
interested in these etymological developments which 
our friend knew so well how to apply to the issues 
of practical life, especially in the training of souls. 

“T think,” said the Bishop, “‘ Father Halloft has 
given us a sound demonstration of the Sancta Sophia 
that conducts along the path of perfection; and we 
can safely absolve him from the charge of rigorism.” 
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The convent chimes reminded us that it was late 
and the Fathers, who were for the most part early 
risers, bade His Lordship good-night. The Bishop 
stayed discussing with Father Halloft, up to near 
midnight, some of the diocesan problems that vexed 
his soul. 


XXII WINTER NIGHTS 


Ir was Father Halloft’s habit to retire late. When 
alone, he would read until his kerosene lamp sput- 
tered a protest and left him in the dark. His library 
contained less than a hundred volumes, classics, phi- 
losophy, apologetics (in this line he was especially 
fond of Hettinger), education, and travel. 

His preference, however, ran to discussion, with the 
accompaniment of a cigar, and sometimes a glass of 
light wine, when a congenial clerical friend or Doctor 
Evans happened to dropin. The latter was somewhat 
of a sceptic in religion, and-needed the grace of faith 
and prayer to overcome the prejudices imbibed at a 
European university. He was a man of culture, 
however, and it was easy to interest him in questions 
of ethics, education, or even religion. 

“You and I differ,” he would say to Father Halloft, 
“in prejudice. Heredity and early environment 
make us view under different aspects things that we 
consider of fundamental worth and importance. 
On the subject of religion we differ; in most other 
matters we heartily agree.” 

“True enough,” Father Halloft would reply. “And 
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yet there are things of the present and the future 
which can correct our prejudices. They force them- 
selves upon our attention and demand consideration. 
We constantly are moved to modify our past impres- 
sions by what present experience teaches us. En- 
vironment is more important in the formation of 
healthy growth than heredity. These are principles 
that you physicians are in the habit of applying in 
your profession. A weak child gets new blood infusion 
by special nourishment prescribed for it. Deformity 
is corrected by an operation and a gypsum cast. The 
same is true of the mind. Education may pour the 
inspiration of nobler blood into our intellectual veins, 
and change early prepossessions. The question is, 
whose prejudices need to be changed or corrected, 
yours or mine.” 

“That is the question, of course. How will you 
answer it? It becomes a matter of superior plausi- 
bility, of deft ability to confute an adversary in debate. 
The real truth can never be arrived at, I fancy, be- 
cause we cannot be sure of the supernatural to which 
you appeal. If I saw God I should believe in Him 
just to the extent of my perceptions through the 
organs of sense.” 

““You mean your physical senses?”’ 

‘“‘No; but these together with the reason, as it oper-. 
ates under ordinary circumstances. I form my judg- 
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ments of the quality, influence, and source of things, 
or the worth of men round me, from what I see, hear, 
surmise, and understand, on the basis of my own past 
experience. That is all I can be expected to do. If 
I am made responsible for my perceptions to any 
higher power, I must have the means to verify them 
in a way that convinces me. Your system of faith 
excludes that element of conviction. You believe, 
whereas I should want to understand.” 

“That is not quite true, doctor. We believe upon 
sufficient motives of credibility. The grounds of our 
faith are both reasonable and prudent.” 

‘“‘But they don’t appeal to my reason or prudence.” 

‘“‘Perhaps that is because you do not give them suf- 
ficient consideration to make their reasonableness and 
prudence clear. In matters of important diagnosis 
you do not, I imagine, follow merely your first im- 
pressions; you examine, weigh one set of symptoms 
as against other symptoms, consult, and arrive by a 
process of comparison, elimination, and addition at a 
satisfactory conclusion, before you prescribe medicine 
or undertake a major operation. This business of 
responsibility to a Creator is a vital matter; it de- 
mands close study of the various symptoms, and you 
arrive at a safe conclusion sometimes only after care- 
ful consideration and consultation.”’ 

“Well, how do you convince me? You say there is 
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a God because the things we see are contingent beings 
created, and demand a source or first cause. I an- 
swer: granted a first cause. There is nothing to 
prove, however, that that cause is intelligent, per- 
sonal. As we see things, they tend to perfection from 
a lower organism to a higher. Development, spon- 
taneous generation, under the influence of heat, 
growth; such is the law—not the reverse—as we 
BCE uur 

“‘As we see it with our eyes; but not altogether as 
we see it with our mind. It is the old story of the egg 
and the chicken. You see the chicken come out of 
the egg under the influence of heat, and so on. I ask 
where did the egg come from? And your mind an- 
swers, of course, it was laid by a chicken. Reason 
advises us to think of the chicken first, for it offers 
the prospect of a series of eggs, whereas the egg only 
offers me one chicken, or at most two, to continue the 
process. 

“In the same way, your spontaneous generation, 
and developments, and evolution from the lower to 
the higher, are all secondary processes, because they 
demand a something or somebody that is not created 
and hence is bigger than the things that come after; 
at least in its containing implicitly the perfection of all 
that follows. 

‘And speaking of prudence, etymologically it is the 
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same as Providence. You remember the famous 
dilemma of Pascal—Blaise Pascal—who was no mean 
scientist, as you will admit. An exact scientist at 
that.” 

“No, I don’t remember ever having read Pascal’s 
Letters. All I know of him is that he gave a merciless 
beating to your Jesuits, which I imagine was intended 
to prove that he did not believe in their theology. 
And I suppose their system of theology is yours as 
well.” 

“T don’t refer to the Provincial Letters. They 
only touch the subject of morals on the side of rigor 
and laxity. Fundamentally, Pascal believed exactly 
what the Jesuits believe. The dependence of morals 
on belief is not absolute. I refer rather to the Pensées 
of Pascal. He puts the argument for the existence of 
God in the form of a wager, and maintains that the 
odds are altogether against the man who denies the 
existence of a personal God. 

“Tf I stake my belief in the existence of God, he 
says, I gain everything if there is a God; and I lose 
nothing if there be no God. But if I wager against 
the existence of God, I lose everything if there is a 
God, though I may lose or gain nothing—if there be 
none. My course, therefore, is to put my trust in 
God, which insures my winning all, or at the worst 
losing nothing.” 
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The doctor was silent; at least he did not continue 
the argument for the moment. He had come to ask 
whether his little boy might come to the Sisters’ 
school, and that was so much in his favor. In any 
case, Father Halloft never pressed the point of 
religion beyond some such ‘‘saltus scholasticus”’ as 
the one just mentioned. 

On the subject of education the doctor held some- 
what the theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, pro- 
pounded in his Emile, namely, that education is the 
combined product of nature, intercourse with men, 
and the study of things. Among things he counted 
language. He wanted his boy to know at least two 
languages, mindful of the Ovidian advice: 


Nec levis ingenuas pectus coluisse per artes 

Cura sit et linguas edidicisse duas. 
The Sisters’ school offered an opportunity for getting 
this accomplishment, and there was no superior to it 
in other respects in the town. 

For the rest, he stuck to the Aristotelian definition, 
or rather that of Plato quoted by his disciple, namely: 
that culture is an aptitude to feel pleasure and pain 
at what we ought. 

wore xaipew Te Kal AvTEioHat ols del, 
(9 yap 6p0 raideia aery EoTiv.) 
“Note the ots det, doctor,” said Father Halloft. 


“What is that, eh?” 
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“Ethical duty. The golden rule. An exchange of 
talent and ability by mutual service. Humanity, 
that is the primary function of education. Beyond 
that, whatever tends to soften and polish, to temper 
our natural impulses, and to train the faculties of 
mind and will into habits of reasoning so as to pro- 
duce evenness of temper, and to eliminate the ten- 
dency to foster extremes. That is my idea of a lib- 
eral education. It was Plutarch’s and it constitutes 
the perfect gentleman under all circumstances.” 

‘Yes, only that Christ has improved on it, by teach- 
ing us to make compensation when our unfortunate 
fellows who fail to get your liberal education forget 
the golden rule and threaten to disturb the equilibrium 
of peace among men of good will. He bids us bear 
one another’s burdens, and thus fulfil the Law. 
That is the only way to attain that perfect content- 
ment at which your educational ideal aims. Of 
course, if all men were to be educated into perfect 
gentlemen, concord, the concord of good society would 
prevail. There would be no wars. Everything 
would be settled agreeably. But the millennium is not 
yet; there isno likelihood of the arrival on this earth 
of such an ideal condition of affairs. Christ’s rule 
is easier and more likely to attain success. It bids us 
offer the other cheek when we are struck, to give one’s 
cloak when a contentious fellow takes our coat. It is 
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the spirit of self-sacrifice and of the evangelical coun- 
sels. That begets the real heroism in battle. And 
at home it begets too the peace and contentment of 
which you Socialists dream. We see it exemplified 
in the community life of our religious men and 
women. You know them, with their pledge of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience. They are happy, hap- 
pier than people in fine society, where they preach 
altruism and philanthropy.” 

“Yes, I see and admire. But then, as you say 
yourself, that sort of life requires a definite vocation. 
It is not for everybody. We could not, and would 
not all be celibates, though we might agree to live in 
common service under what you call your vow of 
poverty. And order demands, of course, also subor- 
dination.” 

The doctor rose to go. He knew that Father Hal- 
loft was sincere and probably correct as well. But 
he had a hundred ties to keep him in the life and belief 
in which he was. Some day prayer might bring the 
grace of a change. Meanwhile he felt a keen attrac- 
tion toward the associations where the influence of the 
Christian life was strongest He attended free all the 
pastor’s poor patients, and the Sisters of the convent 
as well. The good nuns never argued or broached 
religion to him. He knew their observance and 
their unpretentious readiness for every good and 
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noble work. This was more to him than set ser- 
mons. 


ToBAcCCcO—A SAVING GRACE 


We had been sitting by the window looking out on 
the hills shaded with the reflected purple of the setting 
sun. It was an ideal evening for philosophizing and 
Father Halloft was in the mood. 

“Take a cigar,” he said as he held out the box to 
me, for he had been an inveterate smoker from his 
student days, and the year he spent in the army had 
only confirmed the habit. I foresaw a long evening 
of discussion and that later on a cigar would prob- 
ably act as a stimulant of conversation. Hence I 
declined, preferring to wait. 

“T sometimes fancy I am doing too much of it,” 
said Father Halloft. ‘‘Perhaps a pipe would be more 
economical; but I find it bothersome, and one wastes 
time in filling and cleaning a pipe.” 

_ “Oh, some people think that a part of the enjoy- 
ment of smoking. It’s like grooming a horse of which 
you are fond, or amateur farming. Labor ipse volup- 
tas. A well-colored meerschaum is a perpetual joy 
to the man who has watched the turning of its creamy 
bowl gradually into tan and ebony at the end of its 
amber stem. I should prefer it to the cigar, only it 
doesn’t suit our clerical habits of life. We haven’t 
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the regular leisure of the man who can measure out 
his ottwm cum dignitate, and after office hours com- 
fortably settle himself in his den to watch the coloring 
process. The cigar is better suited to our militant 
life, which means ‘go and come’ at the call of any 
need of soul or body. You can lay down a cigar and 
pick it up again at odd moments, take a few puffs, 
and feel the benefit of the narcotic soothing. I look 
on a good cigar as a sort of grace that specially com- 
forts the busy priest.” 

“Your saying a cigar is a grace recalls an episode 
that happened in the earlier days when I came here. 
You may remember, I was rather poor at that time. 
Well, one day it occurred to me that it was not only 
senseless to indulge the habit of making a smoke-stack 
of myself; but that it was extravagant as well. My 
expenses for cigars actually overtopped the amount it 
took for household expenses. Looked at from the 
standpoint of the Gospel, I said, it is criminal extrav- 
agance; looked at from the standpoint of a reason- 
able human being, it is simply ridiculous. I couldn’t 
imagine our Lord or the Apostles indulging or even 
countenancing a smoking disciple. Fancy St. Paul 
with a cigar in his mouth, going up the road to Damas- 
cus. The Divine vision would never have come to 
him had he lived as I do who pretend to be an apostle 
and follower of the same Master. 
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“The thing seemed to me clear enough. It was a 
question of cutting out a habit both extravagant and .- 
senseless. To stop the habit would merely require a 
strong act of the will; and I prided myself particularly 
on my will power. 

“‘Well, I stopped smoking then and there. I kept 
the half empty box on my book case, and every time 
I glanced toward it I patted myself on the back as if 
to say: Now you are getting on to the really apos- 
tolic life which you had been pretending to live all 
along. I figured up the amount of money saved, and 
how it would in the end, computing and compounding 
the interest, make a sum sufficient to build a fine 
Gothic steeple for the church that my dreams con- 
jured up at odd moments in the place where the hum- 
ble shack of a sanctuary was then standing, 

“For a day or two all went well. Then I hid the 
half-empty box behind my books. Anna looked at 
me dubiously. She thought I was sick; or there was 
no money. The next day I found a fresh box of 
cigars on my window-sill where the old one had for- 
merly been. She had not noticed the half-hidden 
stogies impatient to be burnt alive, back of the book 
shelf. I told her that I had stopped smoking; it 
did not agree with me. She said nothing, but left the 
fresh supply where it had been put under the priedieu. 

“At first I felt the absence of a smoke most when 
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driving home from the missions. The storing up of 
grace by saying the beads over and over did not seem 
to afford that sensible consolation which a cigar used 
to bring. I soothed myself with the thought that I 
was beginning my reform, and that all first efforts are 
up-hill. But there was a lack also of the usual facility, 
for preparing what I wanted to say to the people in 
the church. The Gospel, so rich in its suggestiveness, 
seemed to become a barren desert of dry ascetical 
statements, which it was hard to weave into an 
attractive pattern for preaching or instruction. 

‘“‘All this would, I felt convinced, wear away in 
time. The dryness was probably a temptation to get 
me back to the old habit. But it must be overcome. 
So I kept resolutely away from the hidden treasures 
in the corner of my room, and took more to reading 
during such intervals as I used to idle away in former 
days under the plea of needed rest. 

“Then one evening the doctor dropped in. Being 
a confirmed smoker himself he always carried his own 
special brand of cigars. I pretended that I did not 
care to smoke just then. It shortened his visit, and 
somehow left the impression on myself that I had not 
been sociable; and that the conversation had lacked 
the old snap and cordiality. 

‘‘One day in school the Sister said to me: ‘Father 
Halloft, you are not well. Anna laments that you 
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have stopped smoking; and we all have noticed it. I 
asked the doctor, and he tells me you said nothing to 
him about feeling unwell; though he thought you 
were distracted about something. Is there anything 
wrong that we can help to remedy? You know the 
Sisters are devoted to you and we would give our 
lives to do your bidding.’ 

“The remark somehow touched me, and I said 
simply: ‘There is nothing wrong. I happen to have 
given up smoking. It is too expensive, and I can 
do without it.’ 

“*T don’t think you ought to have done that,’ she 
replied, and went away. 

“Shortly after this, good old Father Mendel, the 
Redemptorist, came to see me. He had just made 
his Quartertense visit to the nuns. 

“**T shall stay over night with you,’ he shouted in 
his cheery way. ‘You will have to make room. I 
take the settle in that parlor of yours. I like settles. 
It makes one tired to rest on them for the first hour; 
then you get a fine sleep because you are really tired. 
What’s this the old Scotch poet says: “Hunger is 
the best condiment and appetizer,” so I say, ‘The 
boards are the place to rest your weary limbs on.” 
Most people you know die in their beds. Well, I 
don’t want to die in yours; so that’s settled. Let me 
have one of your stogies.’ 
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“T knew there was no arguing with my venerable 
confrére about the occupation of the only available 
bed in the place, and acquiesced accordingly. Now, 
even if Father Mendel had not been warned by the 
nuns, and made it his charitable business to inter- 
fere, he would have noticed that I, as his host, ab- 
stained from smoking not merely through accident 
but from a fixed purpose. 

“Well, we argued the thing out. He told of some 
curious experiences which should have made me 
waver in my resolution; but I obstinately stuck to 
my guns. 

“The following Sunday I preached in the morning, 
and again in the evening, according to custom. At 
both times the sound of the words was to me like the 
clatter of wooden lattices against one another. One 
of the men in the church audibly yawned, and there 
was throughout that feeling of dry unresponsiveness 
in the hearers, of which a preacher, as a rule, becomes 
intimately aware. Later I heard: ‘Father Halloft 
doesn’t preach as he used to; there must be some- 
thing wrong with him. It would bea pity to lose him; 
they say he is sick, but won’t give in.’ 

‘Things went on that way for three weeks. Mean- 
time other indications there were that I was losing 
my grip on the people. A man sitting beside me in 
the train one afternoon, as I was on my way to the 
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city—a three-hour journey—opened a conversation 
after he had seen me close my breviary, and inquired 
what I had been reading. The Bible, I answered. 
He thought so and wanted to know more about it. 
He had never been taught religion; but he knew it 
was the best thing a man could have to keep him out 
of trouble, ‘the trouble that comes from the inside— 
the kind that you can’t fight off, you know, for it’ll 
follow you up.’ 

“Evidently my neighbor was anxious for informa- 
tion on the vital topic, and I realized that here was 
an exceptional opportunity to instruct a man of seem- 
ingly good will and intelligence, whom, perhaps, I 
might bring into the Catholic Church. But some- 
how or other I felt as dry and unsympathetic as if 
I had to deal with a piece of pig iron when I needed a 
lever. I could have used it as a crow-bar if I knew how 
to handle it; of that I was conscious. And yet my 
response, though indicating a willingness to enlighten 
him, lacked the power of illustration which interests 
the common man and leads to conviction. After a 
while he got up and said: 

“Vou don’t smoke, I suppose. I am going into 
the next car for a little whiff.’ 

“T would have given anything at the moment to 
have been able to say to the man: ‘I will go with you 
and join you in a cigar.’ As a matter of fact I was 
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paralyzed and could not pretend to follow him under 
a mere pretext of wishing to continue a conversation 
which apparently had ceased to attract him. 

“‘On the third Sunday after my heroic resolution, I 
was returning from a late Mass at one of my missions. 
It was in the afternoon, and I had to preach again in 
our church that evening. I tried on the way to cudgel 
my brain into submission as I sought to evolve what 
I should say to the people to whom I had preached 
that morning in the dry fashion which had now 
apparently taken permanent hold of me. There was 
absolutely no response. I had the subject fixed. 
‘Why isit that the average man, the Catholic, who 
knows that he must die, that there is a God who will 
judge him, that there is nothing really worth while in 
this life except to save one’s soul, still fails to make his 
actions conform to the conviction which he pro- 
fesses?’ There was an obvious answer to the ques- 
tion. But to make that answer intelligible, to coér- 
dinate the reasons for our unreasonableness, to illus- 
trate these from everyday life, and to work the hearer 
up into that mood of enthusiasm and energy which 
will produce the resolve whence a change of habit is 
caused; that seemed utterly to escape the mind to 
formulate. 

‘“‘As I entered my room it occurred to me to relieve 
a momentary touch of catarrh with a pinch of snuff. 
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Not being an habitual snuffer, I went, somewhat 
guiltily, to my half empty cigar case, broke off the 
end of a stogy and ground it with the fingers in the 
hollow of my hand. The scent of the weed acted like 
an electric touch. It seemed to open all the cells of 
my brain, and move its tendrils to action. I felt as 
though I had drunk a bottle of champagne, and with- 
out further reflection I took and lit the broken stump 
and began to smoke. As I sat watching the cloud 
rings in the old familiar way, my sermon developed 
spontaneously; reason after reason, image after 
image, marshalled themselves into orderly array, and 
I felt sure that I should preach a convincing sermon. 

“That was the end of my economic scruple. I 
smoked, as before. And the new resolve made Anna 
happy. Indeed, everybody seemed glad, and Peter 
said to me when he brought in the collection that 
night: ‘That was one of your old-time sermons, 
Father. I am glad you are better. We were afraid 
of losing you. You can’t afford to wander off to 
paradise without us that way.’”’ 

The doctor did not honor us that night. Instead, 
we had a most welcome visitor in a Franciscan Father 
from the West, who was staying a few days with his 
aged mother in the town. We were both heartily 
glad of the unexpected interruption, for Father 
Bernard was of that jovial, even if irrepressible dis- 
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position, in which the simplicity of the boy had sur- 
vived, and which made him a general favorite with 
clergy and laity. He did not pretend to much book 
learning, but he had an observant mind and a keen 
wit, and readily entered into discussion of serious 
subjects when it served a practical purpose. His 
memory was stored with a fund of anecdote and 
reminiscence which allowed him to quote to the point 
and to rehearse the ‘‘ Pastoralia Jovialia”’ of the medie- 
val monks. He would improvise with the facility of 
a born poet. 

“Make yourself comfortable, Father Bernard,” 
said the pastor as he drew a chair close to the stove. 
‘““You are a welcome substitute for Doctor Evans, 
whom we expected to enliven our company. But it 
is past his hour now. So you must take his place. 
Only I can’t offer you as fine a cigar as he is in the 
habit of smoking; he brings his own, and we enjoy 
the aroma.” 

“Don’t mind the brand. Everything admits of 
improvement in a humble son of St. Francis,” said 
the Padre humorously, 

Oh, ’tis well enough 

A whiff or a puff 

From the heart of a pipe to get; 
And a delicate youth 


With a poor throat or tooth 
May toy with a cigarette; ' 
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But a man, when the time 

Of the glorious prime 

Dawns forth like the morning star, 
Wants the dark brown bloom 

And the sweet perfume 

That go with a good cigar. 

“Good. We had just been discussing the moral value 
of tobacco, before you came, and I bored our friend 
here with one of my early experiences that taught 
me to look on a cigar as an inspirer of homilies.” 

“You are right there. If I had to give a mission 
without the help of a bag of Bull Durham, it would be 
a failure from start to finish. When with our Friars 
on the Mexican missions, we thought it more impor- 
tant to have a good supply of plug tobacco than food 
or drink for the journey.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that you made your 
meals on it.”’ 

“No; but we all knew that if the fever got hold of 
one of us we were done for, meals or no meals. A 
chew of tobacco in the mouth keeps the poison germs 
from going down into the stomach. Besides, if we 
met an Indian and needed his help, a bit of the weed 
would go a great way to get it. ‘Bread and water,’ 
P. Guardiano used to say, ‘you find almost anywhere. 
But tobacco is another thing.’ Besides, it keeps your 
digestion in order.”’ 

“With dry bread and water you would hardly need 
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that,” I interjected. ‘‘But you look prosperous 
enough, Father Bernard, in spite of monastic fru- 
gality.”’ 

“That’s all right. You Fathers with your regular 
hours and patent medicines may have your little jokes 
on the Friars. But it isn’t the good living that makes 
a man fat. If we didn’t keep a cheerful mood, the 
hard tack we often enough have to put up with, espe- 
cially in the Eastern missions, would have wiped out 
the Order long ago.” 

‘“‘T have been in Palestine, where the monks are in 
possession of nearly all the shrines; but I never saw 
any of them smoke.”’ 

‘*Vhat may bes) They\all snuff, though the 
Turks don’t use tobacco in the same way as we do. 
Cigarettes mostly, and chibouks. But the Friar 
needs his snuff-box, even if it were only to keep salt 
in it for the journey.”’ 

‘“‘Salt? For what? I thought the Turks were a 
hospitable people and that one had no need of carry- 
ing victuals with him.” 

“So they are—that is, if they don’t mean to rob or 
slaughter you. They hate the Christian as the Jew 
hates the Gojim, with a religious bitterness. But if 
you have eaten salt with them, in the name of Allah, 
you are safe, and they share all the rest of their pro- 
visions with you. So it sometimes takes a ruse to 
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get them to sniff up a pinch of salt, making them 
believe it is tobacco. Once they have taken it, the 
Koran obliges them to treat you decently. And 
they invariably do.” 

Aye, he’s a frugal man indeed 

Who on a leaf can dine, 

Keeps cool his head and warm his feet 

By drinking watered wine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands 

His finger tips to wipe, 

But keeps his kitchen in a box 

And hot roast in his pipe. 

“‘In the Seminary they used to tell us it was a dirty 
habit. For that reason we were sadly penalized if 
caught in the act of smoking.” 

“Oh, yes. There is a time and a place for every- 
thing. There was a Pope, I think, who excommuni- 
cated the canons of St. Peter’s for using snuff in the 
choir. In Louvain they allowed us to smoke in a 
room for that purpose during recreation; but not in 
the study hall or the dormitories. That’s quite right, 

rb] 
too. 

“That reminds me of a talk I had the other day with 
the Lady Abbess of one of our convents where I have 
to say Mass occasionally when the regular chaplain 
happens to be absent. At breakfast the Mother 
asked me whether I had noticed their new driver. 
They had hired him without recommendation be- 
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cause the old one had left them unexpectedly. They 
were a little doubtful about the new Jehu, and think- 
ing I was a good judge of men she wanted my opinion 
of the man. 

“T said that I had not noticed the driver, but that 
I would engage him in conversation on my return, 
and if I thought she had made a bad investment would 
let her know my opinion. 

‘** Does he smoke?’ I queried. 

“Oh, I hope not. We like the men to be clean, 
and when they smoke it makes it hard for the Sister 
who tidies up their rooms. Then there is always the 
danger of fire in the house. I shouldn’t like them to 
smoke about the place, and I would rather this man 
didn’t use tobacco.’ 

““Tf he doesn’t, I would at once advise you to send 
him away.’ 

‘“‘*You surprise me, Father. I know, of course, 
that gentlemen smoke. But they have their dens, 
and know how to do it in proper places and in the 
proper way. These workingmen are apt to be less 
considerate. ‘They smoke anywhere and let their 
pipes lie about the place at all times.’ 

“Well, of course, if they smoke in your cells and 
in the chapel, or in the Sister’s refectory, it should be 
stopped. But these men smoke only in the yard or 
in their own quarters and it is best to let them have 
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that diversion. As for the danger of fire—history 
proves that that is remote so far as smokers are con- 
cerned, unless there are defective flues or battered 
chimneys. Fires come from the kitchen or from 
crossed wires. And a good sensible man about the 
place is a help when it needs to be put out, even though 
he himself does smoke at times. 

“*Look here,’ I said, ‘imagine your man on a 
Sunday like this. He comes back with his horse; 
feeds and curries him, washes his carriage, and then, 
having been to Mass and had his breakfast, he sits 
down at the stable door or on the window sill. If he 
is a smoker he takes out his dudeen, fills and lights it, 
and is contented with himself. He is getting a rest, 
and has some sort of living companionship in that 
pipe of his. When he is done with it, he knocks out 
the ashes, puts the little crank in his pocket, and looks 
around for something to do. He has had his recre- 
ation, so to speak, and feels the need of doing some- 
thing for a change. He moves about leisurely be- 
cause it is Sunday; examines a latch here and a spoke 
there; picks up a broken board, tightens a bolt, and 
makes a sort of quiet general survey of the premises. 
When he is through with that, he returns to the door, 
takes out his pipe, fills it and begins again to smoke. 
He has earned another load of his pipe. It is a 
recreation in the midst of occupation and an occupa- 
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tion in the midst of his leisure. All the while he 
keeps in good humor like a man that has a job and is 
getting it done. If you meet him he bids you the 
“top of the morning”’; if you ask him, ‘Mike, will 
you give us a lift with that cattle trough?” he is ready 
with a pleasant skip to carry it for you. 

‘Now, picture to yourself a man who is no smoker. 
He goes to his room over the stable, puts on his Sunday 
suit and then comes down. He won’t sit down at the 
stable door, or, if he does, it won’t be for long, because 
staring at nothing is not interesting. Having no 
other use for his best coat, he goes to town, hunts up 
some crony, and if he doesn’t drink, he may do worse. 
He suffers from want of occupation, and a man who 
has no resources in himself needs something like a pipe 
to occupy him. Your man back from town is likely 
to be disagreeable and selfish; whereas a man who 
smokes is more apt to be generous and sociable. You 
have seen workingmen angry. Well, you never see 
them so with a pipe in their mouth.’ 

“The Lady Abbess seemed convinced. ‘You are a 
philosopher, Father Bernard,’ she said. 

“Her man smoked, and he turned out a jolly good 
fellow, willing to work his hands off for the nuns. I 
advised the Mother to give him a new pipe at Christ- 
mas. 

“‘Of course, there may be a hundred reasons why a 
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man doesn’t smoke; and he may be of the best dispo- 
sition. One can’t judge from that alone. But it is 
like. having no faults. The Lord preserve us from 
people who are faultless. I notice in the genealogy of 
our Loyd the majority of David’s ancestors, including 
the royal prophet himself, were scallawags; at least 
they were a motley crew. They got into all sorts of 
scrapes. But the heart was good in every instance. 
They were willing to be corrected, and didn’t pose like 
your pharisee as being particularly upright. In time 
they improved until the specks all disappeared and 
then came the fair child of Anna and Joachim, be- 
cause they all had kept on recognizing the need of 
penance and humility and of the mercy of God. If 
there were no imperfections—and smoking is not the 
worst—where would the mercy of God come in which 
is above even His shining eternal justice and holiness?”’ 

“Right you are, Father. What a consoling thing 
to know that we depend on the dear mercy of our 
Heavenly Father—Misericordia Dei quod non sumus 
consumpti.”’ 

“Let me tell you a little joke,” said Father Bernard, 
as he rose to go, “ that I heard the other day, apropos 
of the subject we are on. Ata recent ministers’ con- 
vention smoking was voted down by the majority of 
the assembled clergy as being unbecoming a Chris- 
tian minister. After the meeting one of the dis- 
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senting clerics was accosted by a reverend confrére 
and rebuked for his unholy practice. ‘It is a dirty 
habit. A pig would not indulge in it.’ | 

‘““*T suppose you don’t smoke, brother,’ said the 
guilty divine. 

‘**Certainly not,’ was the reply. 

“Well, then, who is more like a pig, you or I?’” 

We all laughed heartily and would have protracted 
the conversation; but it was nearing the midnight 
hour, and Father Bernard had to go home. He 
promised to come over in the morning to say Mass. 


The next evening we had Dr. Evans; and Father 
Bernard also dropped in, as he was to leave town the 
following day. 

Quite spontaneously the subject of tobacco came 
up once more, as a topic of conversation. ‘The doctor 
offered one of his fine Carolinas to Father Bernard 
whom he particularly liked. 

“I quite approve of your theory about the disin- 
fecting qualities of tobacco,” said the physician, when 
the Friar alluded to his use of it as a prophylactic in 
yellow fever districts. Doctors and missionaries who 
are not smokers need some other preservative to keep 
them immune in cases of infectious diseases. More- 
over, I should think you men who are bachelors would 
need something of the kind to divert your thoughts 
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when there is trouble or disappointment to haunt the 
mind. A cigar acts as a stimulant, but it also is an 
absorbent that makes you forget care.” 

“We priests don’t have any troubles or disappoint- 
ments to haunt our minds, Doctor. We throw them 
off on others by going to confession.” 

“Well, now, jokes aside, the habit of smoking is a 
blessing,” said Father Bernard. “ Here is a young 
priest who is just out of the seminary. The bishop 
sends him to an old crank of a pastor, like our friend, 
Father Halloft, here, who is away from home half the 
time, and, therefore, cannot be sociable. If the young 
man is a student or plays the violin or has some other 
hobby, he may know what to do with his time. Other- 
wise it hangs on his hands, and idleness begets shift- 
lessness, if not viciousness. But if he smokes it 
breaks up for him the tedious hours between sick calls 
and the odd jobs of preparing sermons and the like.”’ 

“Listen to this,’ said Father Halloft’s assistant, 
who had come in while we were talking and at whom 
Father Bernard’s remark was aimed. He had brought 
his tobacco jar from his room; it bore the legend: 


The nicotine in this jar of clay 

Will stifle and compel harsh care away. 

It is no waste that unto ash she burns, 

Since all her substance into cloud she turns, 

On which your thoughts with fragrant fumes arise, 
So that you find a-jar the gates of Paradise. 
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“Not bad. Who is the poet?” 

“Authorities not given. But whoever he is, he is of 
noble company. Shakespeare must have been a 
smoker; we could hardly imagine him at the ‘Mer- 
maid’ hostel in company with Raleigh and Bacon, 
without the inspiring weed.” 

“Undoubtedly. It is a wonder though there is no 
mention of the weed in the great comedies of the 
Bard of Avon.” 

“That is explained perhaps by the aversion which » 
James the First had for the novelty introduced by 
Raleigh.”’ 

“Was it not a cardinal who brought tobacco to 
Italy from Spain when it had become indigenous there 
after its introduction from the Indies? I think so. 
They still call the leaf ‘Santa Croce,’ after the title of 
his church.” 

“However that may be, I have a protest to make 
against this universal and indiscriminate appraisal 
of tobacco,’’ augured the doctor, when, during a 
momentary lull in the conversation, Father Halloft 
had risen to open the window in order to let out the 
overabundant fumes. 

“Smoking as a mere habit, that is to say, without 
a purpose, has its dangers and is a bit unreasonable. 
There is Father Halloft, who uses such wretched 
tobacco that he is sure to bring on heart disease 
sooner or later. 
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‘“‘My prescription is: Smoke! Smoke for recrea- 

tion or as a stimulant— 

Negotium in otiis 

Otium in negotiis. 
But let it be in moderation, and let it be, above all, 
good tobacco. The danger with men of your pro- 
fession is that you overdo it. Where men gather, it 
is a great temptation as well; though it has the ad- 
vantage of helping conversation and adding congenial- 
ity to the social atmosphere. Thackeray says some- 
where that men with pipes or cigars among them have 
great physical advantages in conversation. You may 
stop talking if you like, but the breaks of silence don’t 
have anything disagreeable or awkward in them, and 
you take up the discourse without straining, between 
the puffings of smoke. A cigar creates harmony. 
Some say that the remarkably good breeding to be 
found among the Turks is due to their habit of 
smoking. It generates a style of conversation, 
thoughtful, benevolent, and unaffected. 

“Tobacco, moderately used, is, like wine, a gentle 
stimulant, a soothing anodyne, an antidote to bore- 
dom. But it should be of good quality.—Good- 
night, gentlemen.” 
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THE time came when Father Halloft had to don the 
purple and let himself be addressed as ‘‘The Right 
Reverend Monsignor.” It was not much to his 
taste; but the bishop had deemed it advisable, for 
his own sake, to force the dignity and the insignia 
that accompanied it upon the zealous priest. A sim- 
ple priest exercising the authority that devolved on 
our friend in looking after the stray sheep of other 
nationalities, was bound to meet with difficulties of 
recognition among those who held themselves equal 
to him in priestly rank. Where it was a question 
of addressing the people in a foreign tongue, it often 
became necessary to match his eloquence with the 
native facility of priests whom he had to censure or 
correct; for there were occasions when the people 
were brought under the misguiding spell of those who 
were minded to rebel against their lawful superiors 
in Church and State. In such cases the external in- 
signia that marked him as the immediate represent- 
ative of the bishop had weight with the people, and 
generally too with the priests, even when these were 
wrong-minded, either through lack of familiarity with 
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American methods, or through the instigations of a 
schismatical body that enjoyed the protection of the 
Magyar or the Russian authorities. 

Whilst, therefore, Father Halloft accepted the 
dignity with good grace, he was disposed to argue 
against the advisability of introducing it indiscrim- 
inately into the United States as a mere decoration. _ 
An incident, while on his second European journey, 
had strengthened his prejudice against purely eccle- 
siastical insignia, and had, moreover, furnished him 
with a series of arguments which he took care to pre- 
serve with a view of convincing his episcopal friends 
in America that they should discourage the rapidly 
growing custom of making Monsignori of favorites, 
when such distinction involved no other obligations. 

The episode took place in London, whither Father 
Halloft had gone to take the boat for America. He 
had been on a short visit to the south of Ireland, and 
still had more than a week which he meant to spend 
in company with a friend who was to return with him, 
and whose business kept him in the English metropolis 
for a few days. 

One afternoon, after a visit to the British Museum, 
they were leaving a nearby church, where they had 
entered for a short act of adoration to the Blessed 
Sacrament, when they encountered a priest who joined 
them as they walked to their hotel. 
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“You are Americans. I saw you to-day in the 
British Museum. I am there every morning hunting 
up data for an article that is to go into the new edition 
of the ‘Britannica.’”’ Our new friend was also engaged 
on a liturgical work which he hoped soon to have 
published. 

As we became interested in conversation, the priest 
was induced to take lunch with us and smoke a cigar 
in our rooms. He talked freely of his work and his 
prospects, and inquired whether there was any like- 
lihood of his researches finding a publisher in Amer- 
ica. The topics that interested him were, of course, 
exclusively of an ecclesiastical nature; they might 
appeal to Anglicans as well as to Catholics of English- 
speaking countries. We mentioned to him The 
Ecclesiastical Review, and Father Halloft, recalling our 
encounter with the Italian minutanie on the Con- 
tinent, asked: 

‘“‘Have you anything on the subject of Monsignor? 
American ecclesiastical circles are in danger of being 
overrun with the article, and an exposition of the 
meaning and significance of the title would be of 
interest, and might incidentally show its relation to 
democratic institutions.” 

The Englishman was amused. He had read some- 
thing on the subject. What he remembered was the 
French versicle to the effect that if you wanted the 
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devil to do you a good turn you must call him “‘My 
Lord.” 

Lorsqu’on veut quelque chose du diable 

Il faut Vappeller ‘‘ Monseigneur.”’ 

That raised a discussion about the ecclesiastical 
customs in Italy of former days, when the adminis- 
tration under the Temporal Power occasioned numer- 
ous abuses among the officials which were later on 
abolished by Pope Leo XIII and Pius X. England, 
our guest maintained, had been kept free from all 
that sort of thing by the good sense of the British 
bishops. Wiseman and Manning were a little in- 
clined toward introducing Italian customs because 
they somehow identified Rome with Italy, and they 
saw, of course, that a certain display of external cir- 
cumstance would lend prestige to an authority of 
which England had been unjustly and ruthlessly 
despoiled at the time of the Reformation. Newman 
disliked that policy, though he too had the traditional 
reverence for the ancient Church which made him 
realize the advantages of a ceremonial that was 
part of the liturgy ordained by God Himself in the 
Old Law, and which was based upon the funda- 
mental principle of a universal theocracy. But he 
saw for the time being only its accompanying defects 
as exemplified in the Maccabean history under Anti- 
ochus when the office of the High Priest could be 
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bought and sold. In Christian times these evils 
were of rare occurrence; but the saying that to be a 
Cardinal, demands, besides other things of earthly 
value, “un diavolo chi porta,’ was not wholly 
invented. 

‘“‘T am a Roman to the core,” said the Englishman, 
“in my allegiance to the Pope; but I believe in 
‘Home Rule,’ with each country entitled to its own 
fair manners and customs. It was St. Patrick, I 
think, who said: ‘Ut Christiani sitis, ita et Romani;’ 
but he did not mean by Romani the whole Italian 
corps of avvocati and minutanti who live on a procura 
for those who covet titles. Anyhow an English priest 
would consider it entirely infra dig. to be made a third- 
class monsignore.” 

“Speaking of diplomats,” I said, ‘‘it occurs to me 
that, while attending at the Collegio Capranico some 
lectures on the subject of ecclesiastical titles, I 
heard it stated that the appellation of Monsignore 
was, at one time, that is, during the residence of the 
Papal Court at Avignon, confined to Cardinals. The 
title of Eminenza is apparently of later introduction.” 

“T believe that is correct,” he replied. ‘Orig- 
inally the title was a secular style of address. But 
the secular spirit invaded the Church through the 
steeple, coming down; and now you American demo- 
crats are getting the descending spark.”’ 

We laughed at this sally, and our new-made friend 
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left us, expressing the hope that he might salute us 
some day in America as “ Monsignori,” for he ex- 
pected we might change our views when the mozetta 
actually arrived, since the purple is a wonderfully 
attractive color. That night we retired very late. 
Father Halloft kept up the subject and waxed elo- 
quent about it the longer we discussed it. 

Some months after our return home, when I was 
with him he brought up the theme once more. He 
had evidently been reading on the matter, for he had 
dates and figures. I demurred, for I foresaw that the 
lightning was apt to strike him at any time, inas- 
much as the bishop had repeatedly hinted at it. A 
title and a red-trimmed cassock would be of help to 
Father Halloft in his dealings with the foreign popu- 
lation. They would thus recognize in him a distinct 
authority, which they were bound to respect what- 
ever might be their own nationality. It would also 
make matters naturally easier for the bishop himself, 
for, in thus delegating to his Vicar the enforcing of 
ecclesiastical discipline under certain difficult cir- 
cumstances, he was saving himself from much personal 
annoyance. 

““Now, see, Father Halloft,” I ventured, ‘‘you say 
this thing is un-American and will do us harm in the 
eyes of the public. Why should it? It is a title of 
distinction, even if there is no particular jurisdictional 
responsibility attached to its possession. We have 
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our military and naval decorations and uniforms, our 
secular titles of ‘His Excellency,’ the judicial gown, 
and what not. When we picture George Washington, 
we don’t represent him in overalls, nor even in frock 
coat and cylinder hat, but with epaulettes, stars, and 
sabre. Now the representatives of the High Priest 
should be recognized by the people in order that they 
may honor in them the Divine Priesthood. I don’t 
see anything undemocratic in that. The Mosaic 
commonwealth was a democratic government, with its 
judges and tribes recognizing as their supreme imme- 
diate chief only Jehovah. Yet they had their dig- 
nitaries and symbolic decorations and distinctions 
to mark their officers. Why not we?” 

‘“That’s all right when one is in official service. 
The judge on the bench, the captain in the barracks 
or on the field, the priest in the church. Washington 
is quite properly pictured in his military uniform as 
fighting for freedom. But Lincoln and those Presi- 
dents that were most active in securing us the priv- 
ileges of citizenship make no such display. We pre- 
fer to see them in their ordinary civilian clothes. 
Take General Andrew Jackson—a soldier if ever there 
was one—he would not consent even to be buried in 
a royal coffin.” 

“A royal coffin? I don’t understand you; what dif- 
ference is there between a royal and any other re- 
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spectable coffin, unless you mean that he refused to 
be buried with military honors?” 

“No, I mean a royal coffin literally. It seems that 
in 1845 or thereabouts Commodore Elliott brought a 
sarcophagus with him from Asia which was to be pre- 
sented through the National Institute to Andrew 
Jackson as a mark of esteem in which the nation would 
ever hold him, even after his death.” 

“‘And he refused it?” 

“Yes. Let me get you his letter. I marked. it 
somewhere in a volume that deals with the Christian 
character of our civil institutions. Jackson was a 
deeply sincere Christian and believed in the Bible 
as an inspired book. He, therefore, understood per- 
fectly the purpose of the priestly ordinances about 
dress, laid down in the Mosaic code. But he was 
firmly convinced that the American commonwealth, 
though based upon the principles of Christian doc- 
trine, is bound to discard all such distinctions as are 
implied in merely honorary titles or decorations. 
Listen to this: 

Hermitage, March 27, 1845. 

DEAR SIR: 

Your letter of the 18th inst., together with a copy 
of the proceedings of the National Institute, have 
been received. . . . With the warmest sensations 
that can inspire a grateful heart I must decline 
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accepting the honor intended to be conferred. I 
cannot consent that my mortal body shall be laid 
in a repository prepared for an emperor or a king. 
My republican feelings and principles forbid it. 
. . . [Mark this] true virtue cannot exist where 
pomp and parade are the governing passions: it 
can only dwell with the people—the great laboring 
and producing classes, that form the bone and 
sinew of our Confederacy. 

For these reasons I cannot accept the honor you 
and the President and the Directors of the National 
Institute intended to bestow. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


“T am not convinced,” I said. “It may be wisdom 
to refuse to be buried in an emperor’s coffin, and with 
all the pomp and show that would indicate that we 
regard a deceased president or general as of regal or 
imperial rank; but if a foreign government were to 
bestow a title or decoration on any of our ministers 
or ambassadors, would they not be entitled to accept 
and wear them publicly as an expression of the esteem 
in which they are held abroad?” 

“No, sir, it is distinctly against our Constitution. 
That Constitution says—let me read the exact words: 


“No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States, and no person holding an office of 
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profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, accept any present, emolument, 
office or title, of any kind whatever, from any 
king, prince, or foreign state. 


‘““And here is Hamilton’s comment on the ac- 
ceptance of titles: 


“This may be truly denominated the cornerstone 
of republican government; for so long as they are 
excluded there can never be serious danger that the 
government will be any other than that of the 
people. 


“In the Second Session of our Eleventh Con- 
gress the following clause was passed: 


“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever from any em- 
peror, king, prince, or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.” 


“Well, that sounds bad. Do you mean to say 
that these Roman counts, marquises and monsignori, 
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who have recently been added by way of grace to our 
society, have forfeited their American citizenship?” 

“You may draw your own conclusion. We all 
know that these newly titled dignitaries could not lay 
claim to recognition in any public American assembly 
of state. They may carry their decorations about 
among their friends for private enjoyment, just as a 
Masonic grandmaster uses his crosses and trowels 
and aprons or his lodge distinctions among his fellow- 
members, but he could not consistently call for their 
being accepted as honors in an assembly of public men 
who represent America—that is, democratic principles 
upon which our republican government is based. We 
recognize, of course, any foreigner’s rank or title, be- 
cause he is a guest, and we have no business to inter- 
fere with or legislate for other countries. That’s as 
clear as anything can be.”’ 

“Well, Father Halloft, all I can say is that if you 
preach these principles among the brethren you'll 
soon get yourself into bad repute.” 

“‘T am not preaching any principles. I am stating 
facts as they are written down for us in our political 
profession of faith. So far as ecclesiastical titles are 
concerned, it is necessary, of course, to distinguish be- 
tween those symbols of outward dignity which, like 
a bishop’s vesture, the crozier, mitre and so forth, are 
the expressions of a divinely instituted authority. 
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They are quite in place within the Church and, per- 
haps, to a certain extent, outside it also; although 
out of the sanctuary they become rather an adver- 
tisement of our weakness, since personal worth should 
be able to dispense with such ritual appointments, as 
did St. Paul and as do many of our missionary bishops 
to-day. But that such symbols should become mere 
indications of reward or honor is contrary to Chris- 
tian teaching and to republican institutions. It inter- 
feres with recognition of real merit and worth, which 
assert themselves in action and not in labels. The 
purely external distinctions which have perpetuated 
caste and patronage and titles are the bane of European 
autocracy. In the United States these elements are 
like discredited bank notes, mere tokens of changes in 
past conditions that suggest tyranny and corruption.” 
“‘T understand the late Cardinal McCloskey of New 
York was of the same mind as you in asserting Amer- 
ican democracy, and that he registered in Rome his 
express disapproval of having such titles of the 
Temporal Power as ‘count’ or ‘marquis,’ etc., con- 
ferred on American citizens. But when Rome later 
on made him Cardinal he had nothing to say.” 
“That may be, though I doubt whether anyone 
knows what he had to say. He accepted the offered 
dignity perhaps as did Newman, for reasons other than 
simple approval. Archbishop McCloskey objected 
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to titles being generally bestowed on Americans. 
But to refuse a personal tender of dignity would have 
been equivalent to saying to his superior ‘You don’t 
know what you are doing.’ That would have been 
aninsult. Instead, Cardinal McCloskey accepted the 
dignity as a purely ecclesiastical preferment. He 
knew how to use it. He did not ride about in a gala 
coach claiming the rank of a temporal prince, thereby 
making himself like unto a foreigner. He remained 
the modest ecclesiastic whose merit was recognized 
by American statesmen long before the purple desig- 
nated him as deserving distinction. As for Newman, 
he stipulated that he was to remain in private, and he 
had one good reason for accepting the Roman Pon- 
tiff’s favor, because it was a public vindication which 
freed him in the eyes of Englishmen from the sus- 
picion of having been disloyal.” 

“Well, it comes to this, that a Monsignor is all right 
if he has the ‘goods,’ and not merely the bishop’s 
word for them.” 

‘The bishops do not always make the monsignori.”’ 

So the discussion ended. Not long afterward we 
had an investiture of several monsignori. The next 
thing I heard from Father Halloft was that he had 
applauded a speech about them at a banquet—he was 
rarely seen at such gatherings. But he made a mental 
reservation, he told me, when it came to the dessert. 
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FATHER HAttort had been busier than ever. The 
bishop called him frequently to discuss measures re- 
garding the administration of churches for the ever- 
growing foreign population. There were divisions 
and schisms which required a strong hand as well as 
all-sided vigilance; and the Vicar Forane was inces- 
santly on the go investigating and reporting, pacifying, 
and transferring, examining titles and making pur- 
chases of church property in the name of his superior. 
His counsel in any case of contention or doubt was so 
valuable because he invariably made sure through 
personal examination of the facts. Although he still 
resided in his old parish he was on the road most of 
the time, concerned with the construction of new 
churches, and in parishes where his direction was 
required. At one period he had indeed actually been 
absent for more than three years, organizing an 
important city parish which the bishop could not at 
once see his way to entrusting to other hands. When 
he had erected a building with accommodations for a 
large chapel on the ground floor, for schools and the 
priest’s quarters on the second, he was content to leave 
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the administration of it in younger hands, though for a 
considerable time he still guided the management. 

Urgent pastoral business on a wet sleety day in 
early March brought him to the episcopal city. He 
was to inspect a property, offered ata brief option, that 
seemed suited as a school building for a Slav congre- 
gation. The absence of conveyances, owing to a 
local railway strike, obliged him to walk a considerable 
part of the way to and fro. That night, on reaching 
home he called for the doctor. Chills and fever soon 
indicated the presence of serious trouble. After a 
week symptoms of pneumonia set in, and the usual 
precautions were taken. A professional nurse was 
urged by the doctor. Father Halloft refused, saying 
that if he needed a nurse it should be a religious. He 
would have preferred an Alexian brother; that being 
impossible a nursing sister was called from the city. 
Whilst the physician realized the gravity of the ill- 
ness and did not conceal his fears, he still had hope in 
the naturally robust constitution of his patient. For 
a time things promised to take a favorable turn. The 
priest himself was hopeful and kept his habitual good 
humor. 

One day he asked the nurse to let him have a smoke. 
She demurred and promised to ask the doctor. 

“‘Certainly, let him smoke, if he wants to,” the 
latter said. “Let him have a cigar.” Butas he left 
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the room the doctor looked: grave. ‘‘The smoke 
won’t hurt him; he won’t take more than a few puffs. 
It is merely a whim. But I fear it will be the last 
effort. There are other symptoms that augur com- 
plications.” 

On the following day the doctor remained a long 
time with the patient. As he was about to leave he 
ordered a special treatment, and then turning to the 
sick priest, said: ‘‘We had better send for Joseph. 
We need a man to attend to this; the nurse isn’t 
strong enough to move you by herself.” Father Hal- 
loft, who had a distressing cough, and at times found 
himself unable to eject the phlegm, beckoned the doc- 
tor to come over tohis side. After clearing his throat, 
and waiting a minute to gather his strength, he said: 
“Yesterday you thought I was getting on well. To- 
day Iam worse. ‘Tell me, does this mean the end?” 

“You are a very sick man, Father; but it does not 
necessarily mean death.” 

“Does it probably mean death? I want to know. 
You are not a Catholic, doctor, and you may not 
fully understand. I am a soldier; and death means 
that I must make my report to my General. I want 
to be prepared if I am to die. Tell me, is there, 
humanly speaking, in your opinion any hope? Yes 
or No?” 

“Very little, Father, I regret to say.” 
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“Thanks, doctor. It means that I am to go home.” 
He then set about with characteristic deliberation to 
prepare for his end. He made his confession and re- 
ceived Extreme Unction. 

“Will you get me my last will and read it to me?” 

He made some changes and had these added in a 
codicil. 

“They would be void in law,” he said, ‘‘but you 
will see that my intentions are carried out. It is a 
personal request and there can be no question of the 
justice of it.” 

He expressed regret that he could not have seen the 
bishop before going, in order to thank him and ask 
his blessing. ‘‘He is a saint. No one knows the 
troubles a conscientious bishop has. I used to crit- 
icize and say that this or that ought to have been 
done, if the authorities only had their wits about them 
and would attend to their business. I know better. 
now. ‘There are a thousand reasons why a bishop 
cannot always do what everybody thinks an obvious 
duty or a wise measure. The worst of it is that he 
cannot always give his reasons to those who advise or 
criticize. He knows too much, and he is bound to 
keep his knowledge to himself for fear of jeopardizing 
higher interests or injuring those who may be in- 
volved. Things are not what they appear on the 
surface.” 
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What he owned he left without reservation to such 
charities as he had become familiar with in life. 
Even his clothes were disposed of to the poor. The 
purple robes of his office he assigned to the keeping 
of a missionary bishop for some future opportune use. 

He left no debt of justice or gratitude unpaid. For 
the love he had lavished on earth he was to be held in 
benediction by those who remembered his good deeds 
and noble life. 
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